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NORMAN O’NEILL 
A Life of Music 


BY 
DEREK HUDSON 


Fully illustrated with photographs and hitherto Yunpublished 

drawings by Aubrey Beardsley. Biography of one of the 

outstanding musical figures of this) century and composer 

of the music for The Blue Bird, Mary Rose, A Kiss- for 
Cinderella, etc., etc. 


12s. 6d. net 


An ably written biography of a very distinguished ‘composer and 
teacher. Daily Express. 


Will be found fascinating even by readers not particularly interested 
in music. Cavalcade. 


The musical world will enjoy these memories of an ‘able musician 


and a very charming and popular personality. Daily Sketch. 
A vivid and intimate biography. Manchester Guardian. 


Mr. Hudson has succeeded well in conveying to the reader the grace 
and charm of Norman O’Neill’s personality which pervaded his 
music and endeared him to all who knew him. Observer. 


It is extremely well done. 


Birmingham Post. 
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he Common Cold 


—a common-sense treatment 


HERE is no known cure for the common 

cold. Complete freedom from colds is 
achieved only when the body’s natural defences 
are capable of dealing with the invading cold 
organisms at all times, 
Reinforcement of these defences is helped by 
Serocalcin, which has given consistently satis- 
factory results in many thousands of cases. It 
does not work every time, but it has proved 
successful more often than not. 


Prevention of colds 

Two Serocalcin tablets are taken daily for 30 days. In many 
cases this gives 3 to 4 months immunity from colds. 
Treatment of an existing cold 


Three tablets are taken three times daily. Commenced in 
the early stages of a cold this often clears up the attack in 3 
or 4 days. Serocalcin is suitable for adults and children. 


The immunising course of 60 Serocalcin tablets 
costs 8/53d. Treatment pack of 20 tablets—3/44d. 
All who suffer from colds are invited to send to Harwoods 
Laboratories Ltd., Watford, for descriptive booklet 
‘* Immunity fiom Colds’’. 


SEROCALCIN 


Regd. 
FOR THE PREVENTION & TREATMENT. OF COLDS 
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BSOSO0FHSDOHOGSOGH0OHHOONNHOBSD 
TWO NEW NOVELS 


SEALED 
ENTRANCE 


by 
C, VOSS-BARK 


[Ss. od. net) 


Mr. Voss-Bark introduces us to a 
strange world, to a centuries-old com- 
munity which, withdrawn from the 
world, is on a higher level of integrity 
than the generality of people. Against 
this background the author tells a story 
memorable for its characterisation and 
speculative romance. 

and 


A TIME TO DIE 
by 
HILDA LAWRENCE 
[od. 6d. net] 

Readers of Miss Lawrence’s first 
novel Blood upon the Snowy, will find the 
same sensitive characterisation, exciting 
atmosphere and mounting tension 
which, blended with humour, make 
her latest novel an adult and thorough- 
ly satisfying book. 


(Ready January 13th) 
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HOWARD FAST 
Freedom 


ROAD 


a story of the U.S. after 
the Civil War, by the 
Author of 
CITIZEN TOM PAINE 


Recommended by the Book Society 
8s. 6d. 


ADRIAN BELL 


The 
Budding 


Morrow 


a new novel by the author 
of APPLE ACRE, ete. 


7s. 6d. 


THE BODLEY HEAD 


SY A | 


COLOUR 
LITHOGRAPHS 


An outstanding series by 
leading contemporary artists 


1. Mare and Foal - 


Fairground - - 


by John Skeaping 
by Barbara Jones 


w bp 
. 


. Tractor in Landscape 
by Kenneth Rowntree 


4. Window Plants» - by John Nash 


5. Timber Felling by Michael 
Rothenstein 


6. Tower of London by Edwin la Dell 
71. Town Centre - by Phyllis Ginger 
8. Fireside - - - - by Thomas Carr 
9. Harbour - - by Julian Trevelyan 


10. The Ballet - - by Charles Mozley 

1l. Grey Horses - ~ by Tom Gentleman 

12. Striped Lily - - by Gerald Cooper 

Size 194 x 30 inches with borders 

designed by the individual artists 
Only 15s. each 


From 
SCHOOL PRINTS 


LTD. 
13 Motcomb Street, 
Belgrave Square, London, S.W.1 
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Notes and Comments 


goeas 1 in Conflict 


E HAVE RECEIVED A CERTAIN AMOUNT 

of correspondence following our com- 

ments on the Soviet literary contro- 
versy in the November issue, which shows 
that interest in the problems it raised is wide- 
| spread in this country. In France, too, the 
Resolutions of the Central Committee of the 
Communist Party of the Soviet Union and of 
the Presidium of the Union of Soviet Writers 
have been seized on as weapons in the ideo- 
logical warfare which masks a tense political 
situation. At the Sorbonne, when addressing 
the UNESCO Conference on Culture and the 
Masses, Aragon, as the leading representative 
of the new, socially responsible artist, was 
howled at by an organised claque of right-wing 
elements. ‘‘Defence of Individualism’’ has 
become the rallying-cry of all those who built 
the long grim road from Munich to Buchen- 
wald. 

But, apart from those with such a political 
axe to grind, it is clear that a number of 
people are sincerely anxious to obtain an un- 
distorted view of proceedings which have been 
featured in the Press, for the most part, as 
a retrogressive step, as a move to regiment 
the creative artist. Thus, as has happened so 
often before, what is a merely domestic issue 
for the Soviet Union, becomes a battle-ground 
between those who stand for co-operation 
and progress and those who would at any cost 
curtail the influence of the Soviet Union in 


- world social development. 


. Our correspondents’ questions fell into two 
main categories, on the case of the actual 
writers on whose work strictures were passed, 
and on the general theory of the relation 
between the artist and the state. 


The Case of Zoschenko 
ERTAIN KEY DOCUMENTS IN THE DISCUSSION 
have been published in The Modern 
Quarterly (Vol. 2 No. 1) and one of the 
incriminated stories appeared in the December 


issue of Lilliput. But The Adventures of a 
Monkey was not at all the main evidence in 
the case against Zoschenko. 

The general criticism of his literary attitude 
was based on the fact that he searched out 
every backward survival of the old Russia in 
order to make material for his stories and 
ignored all the fine, heroic qualities which the 
Soviet people had displayed in their struggle 
to build and defend their new society. Under 
the guise of ‘‘realism’’ he was in fact falsifying 
reality. . 

Can one assert that the artist has the right 
to propagate a false view of life unchecked? 

But, says one of our correspondents, you 
condemn the State interference which bans 
works by D. H. Lawrence, James Joyce or 
James Hanley. Isn’t it exactly the same as 
what happens in the Soviet Union? 

There could hardly be a better instance of 
the difference between two societies. 

In the one case, an information is laid by 
a ‘‘common informer,’’ perhaps ‘a police 
agent or some warped fanatic, and the matter 
is usually settled summarily by a magistrate. 
At most twelve citizens picked at random will 
be asked to decide on the social value of a 
book by hearing the indicted passages read out 
of their context. If the verdict is adverse, the 
book is destroyed, fines are imposed, but the 
merits of the case have never been discussed 
in any genuine sense of the word. 

In the Soviet Union, on the other hand, the 
book circulates freely, is widely discussed, and 
if a considerable body of unfavourable criti- 
cism makes itself felt, the matter is raised in one 
of the committees of the Party responsible 
for developing cultural activities. If an adverse 
view is taken of the work, its shortcomings 
are castigated, certainly, but in relation to a 
higher conception of the role of literature as 
a powerful factor in heightening the con- 
sciousness of the people as a whole. 

Exclusion from the Union of Soviet Writers 
does not mean that the writer ‘‘will not be 
allowed to write,’’ but that his work takes its 
place in the queue with the rest of unsolicited 


contributions, and, naturally, is subjected to 
specially searching criticism. 


Art in a Vacuum? 


HE THEORETICAL OPPOSITION TO THE INTER- 

vention of political organs into these 

regions finds its clearest expression in 
those who hold (openly or not) to the view of 
the absolute independence of the artist from 
political guidance or control. In fact there 
have developed here, as in the Soviet Union, 
under the strains and stresses of these fateful 
years, new manifestations of the doctrine of 
Art for Art’s Sake. 


Yet the best of our bourgeois thinkers in 
their progressive days have never put forward 
such a thesis. We might usefully ponder the 
remark of David Hume: 

‘‘the mutual dependence of man is so great 

in ali societies that scarce any human action 

is entirely complete in itself, or is performed 
without some reference to the actions of. 
others. ”’ 


If this could be understood .in eighteenth 
century Britain, how very much more accurate- 
ly it applies to a socialist society! And 
particularly in the Soviet Union, where the 
writer’s relation to his audience is infinitely 
closer and more immediate than anything we 
have known here. A “‘younger generation’’ 
is hungry for culture and will devour every- 
thing which is put before it. The work-of the 
writer is capable of exercising an immediate 
and widespread effect: there is no longer any 
possibility of the dillettante continuing to 
publish in a well-bred vacuum without harming 
anybody. The writer is the servant of his 
audience, and his products are their property 
as soon as published. Hence the cultural 
and educational leaders in a socialist state 
are obliged to plan the distribution of cultural 
products in relation to the needs of the people, 
in the same way as the distribution of material 
commodities is planned. ‘‘Persons respon- 
sible for literary guidance in literary organisa- 
tions and the editorial boards of the magazines. 
and publishing houses forgot that literature 
is a mighty weapon in the work of educating 
Soviet people, and particularly the youth, and 
that, therefore, they themselves should be 
guided in their work by what constitutes the 
vital basis of the Soviet system—its politics.’’ 
(from the. Resolution of the Presidium of the 
Union of Soviet Writers, Sept. 4, 1946). 


Why should this seem strange to us? Be- 
cause with the atomisation of individuals in 
over-developed capitalism, we have learned to 
regard all artistic products as luxury com- © 
modities, not essential to social living. Because 
we think of culture as an activity relating only 
to our leisure time, our personal and inviolable 
occupation. And therefore we consider 
any interference with our private, iso- 
lated, lonely lives as unwarranted. In a 
socialist state no man or woman’s life is 
isolated and lonely. ‘*Nobody likes to be 
left out’’ in the words of a distinguished 
modern poet—and in socialist society nobody, 
and no human activity, is “‘left out’’ of the 
whole pattern of social developments. Every 
human activity, work, enjoyment, relaxation, 
is relevant to the greater purpose of human 
advance. Stimulus to appreciation of living is 
just as important in social planning as the 
statistics of steel or uranium production. 


Art and Philosophy 


HE SOVIET PEOPLE DO HAVE AN ATTITUDE 

to -artistic production which carries 

further the idea of social responsibility 
inherent in the best bourgeois criticism, but 
unrealisable in a class-divided society. It is 
an attitude deriving from the philosophy- of 
dialectical materialism. They do not regard 
art as having any supernatural power or super- 
natural source. They regard it as an activity 
issuing from the perpetually accruing surplus 
energy of man, projected and embodied in his 
dreams and in his imaginative life, not at all as 
an escape from his world but a preparation and 
rehearsal for the re-creation of that world 
upon the foundation of defined experience. 
By our consciousness are we made free. By 
our knowledge of the forces determining 
our actions are we liberated to control those 
forces and advance to a more fully realised 
existence. The Soviet people therefore regard 
art as a great liberator, whose function is 
to define man’s social relations within his 
own nature, and the relations between him 
and his world. 

Artistic creation, research into human rela- 
tions, like scientific research, is one thing. 
Its social application and use is quite another. 
This is where the political and social planners 
must come in. The results of artistic creation 
can be used, like the results of scientific re- 
search, destructively or creatively. Artistic 
talents can be used not to increase the creative 
confidence of man, but to increase his despair 
and his self-disgust. 

The superficial aspect of man’s life and con- 
dition in our time is somewhat depressing. 
To the outside, isolated, independent, irres- 
ponsible observer it will appear so, and so he 
will record it. It is in human potentiality, 
man’s impulse and effort to create a unified 
society and to aspire to higher consciousness 
that the hope and confidence for the future 
lies. This potentiality can only be known and 
felt by the artist who is closely implicated in 
popular, political life. In our time cultural 
despair and disgust are in direct proportion 
to isolation from social progress. 


Planning for Basic Needs 


INALLY THEN, HAS THE STATESMAN ANY 

right to interfere with the publication and 

distribution of works of art (their pro- 
duction or creation is not in question)? We 
say, in a planned socialist society, yes, not 
only a right but a duty in so far as he is the 
representative of the working people and the 
direct administrator for their expressed needs 
in the cultural or spiritual, as in the material 
sphere. His job is to make the best use of 
limited resources, whether of paper, printing 
facilities, cinemas or theatres, in response to 
the requirements of popular cultural develop- 
ment. 

In a socialist society the artist need not 
starve and has no reason to be isolated or 
neglected, beyond his own choice. But in 
capitalist society, where all the means of 
distribution of culture are in the control of a 
minority class, whose interests are quite other 
_ than the development of the social con- 
sciousness of the people, we have to resist in 
their name every authoritarian interference 
with the rights of production and distribution 
of works of culture. 
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First Steps in Paris 


Towards World Cultural Interchange 


by J. Clifford King 


HE PARIS CONFERENCE OF UNESCO CAUGHT 

alight early in its proceedings when a 

request for the admission of an official 
observer representing Republican Spain was 
turned down on legal grounds. The statement 
from the platform that a representative would 
be welcomed at the meetings as an unofficial 
guest did little to abate the wrath of many 
delegates. Poland and Czechoslovakia wished 
to invite the Spanish Republicans uncon- 
ditionally and received powerful support from 
France, whose Léon Blum had just been 
elected the conference’s chairman. To pre- 
serve unity, however, the delegates supporting 
the Spanish Republican’s entry abstained from 
voting. 

A procession of speakers followed, repre- 
senting the smaller South American states and 
deploring that the voice of Spain would not 
be heard—one of them even speaking in 
Spanish because, as he said, no foreign lan- 
guage could do justice to his feelings. 

Universal regret was expressed too that the 
Soviet Union was not represented aithough, 
in this case, representatives had not chosen to 
come. As the Czechoslovak delegate put it— 
it was for UNESCO to act in such a way that 
the mistrust felt by countries at present outside 
would grow less and their confidence in the 
usefulness of the organisation increase. 

It was, then, in an atmosphere of somewhat 
subdued enthusiasm that the delegates sat and 
listened to the lengthy report of the Executive 
Secretary of the Preparatory Commission, 
Dr. Julian Huxley—who has now been 
appointed UNESCO’s first Director-General. 
In his report, the programme compiled by the 
Preparatory Commission was presented for 
the conference’s consideration. An exhaustive 
and comprehensive document, this programme 
—arranged in sections covering the Sciences, 
the Humanities and the Arts—and additional 
sections dealing more specifically with special 
functions, methods and techniques—Educa- 
tion, Cultural Institutes such as libraries and 
museums, Media of Mass Communication 
(Press, Radio and Cinema) and Relief and 
Reconstruction.. Anticipating criticism on 
this score perhaps, it was claimed that the 
**many-sidedness’’ of UNESCO could be a 
positive benefit in preventing the organisation 
from falling into the pitfalls of over-specialisa- 
tion and from undertaking ambitious projects 
in a limited field without considering their 
implications in other fields. Within the 
organisation, it was argued, it would be 
possible to make up a ‘‘many-sided’’ team to 
attack a particular problem from every angle— 
a method, the usefulness of which, wartime 
experience has demonstrated upon a number 
of occasions. 

This well-thought-out programme was 
hitched to motto phrases from UNESCO’S 
constitution: ‘‘to contribute to peace and 
security by promoting collaboration among 
nations . . 
flow of ideas by word and image . . .”’ 

But exchange of these sorts of ideas is worth 
encouraging for its own sake. It would be 


. to this end to promote the free 


good, say, to have an exhibition of Mexicam 
painting in London, to hear some ‘*flamenco’” 


singing . . . In the recent experience of many 
of us—and it was an encouraging experience: 


in the middle of the war—on this level there: 


was no lack of goodwill between peoples. The 


causes of war must surely be sought elsewhere.. | 
‘*The possibilities of reaching some common. | 


set of ideas and principles upon which the 


| 


majority of the world’s peoples could agree’” 
was spoken of—‘‘the emergence of a common > 


world philosophy’? and so forth. Although 


at no time did the delegates appear to be in | 


much danger of being wafted on transcendentak 


breezes to the skies—Dr. Huxley is no evange- _ 


list—it was salutory at this point to have 
M. Ribnikar, the Jugoslav delegate, disturbing 
the nious harmony which threatened. 


| 


M. Ribnikar, explaining incidentally why . 


his country had not yet ratified the Charter of 


UNESCO, feared that in many of the propo- — 


sitions before them, in what appeared to be an 
advocacy of the unification of national cultures 
there was a destructive tendency towards 
standardisation. 


A central directing agency | 


for the world’s culture and the emergence of a — 


kind of official philosophy, which M. Ribnikar 
castigated as **philosophic esperanto,’’ would 


only hinder cultural development and the. 


creative spirit. Paying tribute to dialectical 
materialism as the philosophical basis upon 
which the social order of one great country had 
been built and as a philosophy widely accepted: 
by people throughout the world, he recalled 
that it was the fascist leaders who had led a 
crusade against dialectical materialism in the 
past. It was unthinkable that UNESCO: 
should take up an analogous position. 

This was, of course, precisely the problem 
which UNESCO would have to face if it 
became a rostrum for ‘‘world philosophers,’’ 
and an additional reason why the organisation. 
should concern itself with the world as it is 
rather than attempt to remould the world 
nearer to the heart’s desire. 

With a limited budget of considerably less. 
than two million pounds, which was reduced 
still further on the last day of the conference- 
and which had to be spread thinly over all 


sectional activities, the immediate usefulness of ~ 


UNESCO lay in co-ordinating the work of 
existing agencies, initiating only when no 
agency was in being. ’ 

Not before it was time, the conference split 
into its various sectional committees and some 
progress began to be made. Experts in their 
particular fields with common interests ex- 
perienced little difficulty in coming to agree- 
ment among themselves. 

The Creative Arts division discussed ways 


and means by which the wider circulation of © 


the artists’ work might be effected. UNESCO 
should, work with museums and musicai 
societies and with the promotors of national 
or international exhibitions. Here, UNESCO, 
Operating on the diplomatic level, could con- 
tribute much towards the removal of such 
obstacles as transport difficulties and heavy 


transport charges, customs duties, etc. Infor- - 


mation about Music and the Dance would be 
collected and made generally available and 
international festivals would be encouraged. 


_ An extensive study and recording of folk lore 


in all its aspects would be undertaken which, 
incidentally, might devise. methods for pre- 
serving native art and culture. A recommenda- 
jon on these lines was approved which defined 
ihese intentions more precisely: 

‘UNESCO should co-operate with the 
agencies now working to preserve the arts and 
culture of non-industrialised countries and 
sectors from extinction or debasement through 
contact with industrial civilisation .. .’’ 

In literary matters, a UNESCO translation 
office would be created which would compile 
a bibliography of translations. A list of first 
class translators would be kept up to date as 
well as a list of works which ought to be trans- 
lated. 

It was not proposed, so far, that UNESCO 
should publish on its own account—except for 
a commemorative volume, an anthology of 
**Suffering and Resistance’? which it was 
proposed to issue this year. It was, however, 
the intention to assist certain publications 
which were considered worthy of such support. 

The scheme for the establishment of an 
International Theatre Institute, stoutly cham- 
pioned by Mr. J. B. Priestley and the British 
delegation, was approved. This will function 
independently of UNESCO, being supported 
by private or national branches or centres after 
an inaugural meeting of theatre experts has 
been called. The same co-ordinating principle 
will be applied as to UNESCO activities. An 
information and documentary service will be 
set up. The Theatre Institute will, of course, 
co-operate with UNESCO in matters of trans- 
lation, enjoy the benefits which, it is hoped, 
UNESCO wil] secure in matters of transport 
and customs duties and participate in the 
Central Exchange system. This will make 
arrangements for the direct exchanges of 
students, teachers and creative artists—techni- 
cians and directors in the field of the theatre— 
facilitate visits to foreign countries at reduced 
fares and encourage International Festivals 

vhich will bring creative artists together. 

In Mass Communication the same aims were 
announced. In addition to countries trying to 
improve or extend their mass communication 
media other countries with greater technical 
resources should be prepared to offer help. 
An example of this was the offer by the British 
delegation to supply instructional films, which 
was immediately accepted by the delegation 
from Luxembourg. 

A survey of newspapers and _ periodicals 
would pay particular attention to their circu- 
lations, characteristics and the nature of their 
controlling interests. 

UNESCO will support the ‘‘ Universal Copy- 
right’’ conference which will be held in Belgium 
this year. 

UNESCO intends to collect ideas which have 
an international significance and which might 
be used as the basis for newspaper features, 
radio scripts and films which could be shown 
simultaneously before a world-wide audience. 
A few examples of subjects cited were:' ‘A 
Tennessee Walley scheme for India,’’ “The 
development of the Amazon,”’ and, in the 
creative field, ‘‘The work of the Moscow Art 


Theatre.’’ 


(Continued at foot of col. 2) 


The Artist-craftsman Today 


Has he any future? 
by Martin Chisholm 


S THE ARTIST-CRAFTSMAN DOOMED 10 EX- 

tinction? Before the war there were about 

two thousand crafismen and craftswomen 
working in Britain in various materials, in 
wood, clay, metal, textiles and the like. To-day 
the number of individual craft workshops and 
studios carrying on the traditions of hand 
workmanship is extremely small. One account 
puts it as low as twenty. Six, years of war 
would seem to have wiped the artist-craftsman 
almost out of existence, and the few who are 
carrying on are doing so often in face of the 
greatest difficulties, sometimes hampered by 
restrictions: regarding 
labour and materials 
which were framed for 
the control of large- 
scale industry and 
take little account of 
the needs of the hand 
worker and small craft 
workshop. 

This state of affairs 
raises a question which 
is of importance, not 
only to the craftsman 
himself and to the 
present-day consumer 
of his goods, but to 
everyone who is inter- 
ested in a fuller life in 
a rebuilt, replanned 
Britain. Put starkly the 
question is just this: 
Has the individual 
artist-craftsman some- 
thing to contribute to 
contemporary society, 
or is he destined to 
become a _ pathetic 
anacronism, ekeing out 
a precarious livelihood, 
isolated from the 
realities of modern production and preaching 
to deaf ears the beauties of a tradition of 
workmanship for which none but a tiny 
coterie of cranks and hypersensitive connois- 
seurs have an eye? 

In a recently-published book, The Art of 
the Potter, Mr. W. B. Honey, Keeper of the 
Department of Ceramics at the Victoria and 
Albert Museum, contrasting tendencies in 
design for machine production and the pro- 
ducts of the artist potters declares that the 
latter preserve or revive artificially, “‘for the 
satisfaction of a cultivated and leisured class 
of well-to-do patrons a style belonging to 
peasant craftsmanship.’’ The creations of the 
artist-craftsman working as a potter, he finds, 
have ‘‘no economic reality.’’ This is the 

(Continued from col. 1) 

This year, 1947, then, will see the beginnings 
of UNESCO’s influence, an influence at 
present difficult to assess, but potentially as 
important as anything that has ever happened 
in the sphere of intellectual co-operation. 


judgment of a man of wide and sensitive taste 
and perception, writing on a subject on which 
he is an acknowledged expert. Without un- 
fairly stretching the point Mr. Honey’s judg- 
ment, could, seemingly, be applied equally to 
the individual craftsman making furniture, to 
the hand-loom weaver or the smith making 
beautiful wrought-iron gates or fireirons by 
hand. If one accepis such a judgment and if 
**economic reality’? in the narrowest sense is 
to be the one and only criterion, it would seem 
that the craftsman who does not wish to live 
the phantasy life of a romantic escapist had 


Sideboard designed and made by Edward Barnesley 


better close up his workshop, get rid of his 
tools, burn his notes of recipes and processes 
and start trying to earn an honest living at a 
factory bench or the designer’s desk in a works 
devoted to mass production. 

The idea is certainly held in some quarters 
that progressive people who are pressing for 
the widest possible measures of planning and 
socialisation of production have very little 
time for the individual craft worker and for 
the specialised products of hand workmanship. 
Clearly, in a period of growing socialisation 


‘and rebuilding the first emphasis comes on the 


mass-produced products of the machine. That 
must be so. But it does not follow that there 
is any real and insoluble conflict between mass 
production of the essentials of life and hand 
production by artists of fine pieces, whether 
of furniture, pottery or whatever it may be, 
which can give an atmosphere of warmth and 
individuality to the furnishing of any home. 
It is true that at the present time such 
artist-craftsmen as are still working can cater 
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only for a very limited demand. Not every- 
body has had the chance to learn to recognise 
the beauties which the hand of the potter can 
impart to a pot thrown freely in the time- 
honoured way on the potter’s wheel, or the 

way in which fine individual cabinet-work 

makes the utmost of the grain of the wood 
and even of the essential joints and other 
structural features of a table or sideboard. 
These beauties are altogether different from 
the more rigid, formal beauties which good 
design for the machine can impart. They have 
about them a human touch which forms a 
fitting complement to the more impersonal 
products of the machine, but they are not 
necessarily so expensive as to be out of reach 
of even quite modest purses. 

One of the difficulties of the hand craftsman 
is that he cannot reduce his costs by stepping 
up his output as a factory would. Once his 
rate of production is increased beyond a 
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certain point he runs the risk of losing 
close personal contact with and control 
over the processes of making. If he allows 
that to happen he will, before he knows 
where he is, find himself no longer an active 
craftsman but business manager and _ sales 
representative of an uneconomically small 
factory. 

At first sight it might seem that the problem 
of the artist-craftsman could be solved by his 
becoming a designer for large-scale industry. 
But the fact is that many of the craft processes 
which give the products of the individual 
craftsman their own peculiar beauty could only 
to a very small extent be made applicable to 
large-scale production. Consider, for instance, 
a piece of stoneware pottery, a vase or bowl 
made by an artist potter. Much of its beauty 
may have been drawn from ‘‘accidents’’ of 
the fire which are inseparable from open firings 
in a small kiln. These ‘‘accidents’’ are pre- 
dictable up to a certain point but are never 
completely under control. They are akin to 
the accidents of nature in which the cooling 
of the earth mass produced the wonderful 
colourings of rocks and pebbles. The artist 
potter makes allowance for and uses these 
“*accidents’’ as far as is possible. In the fac- 
tory, on the other hand, the whole aim is to 
eliminate accident of any sort, to cut out 
ruthlessly all irregularities and departures from 
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standard. The factory product, moreover, can 
never be expressive of the feeling, mood and 
vision of a single artist. 

On the immediate economic level the case 
in favour of the artist-craftsman certainly does 
not look any too bright. But in considering 
whether he is ‘working his passage’”’ in con- 
temporary society It3S necessary to look 
beyond the immediate economics of the prob- 
lem. The clue is to be found in the word 

‘*artist.’? The artist-craftsman is first and 
foremost an artist whose sensibilities have led 
him to adopt wood or metal, clay or textiles 
as his medium. He has preferred one of the 
so-called ‘‘minor’’ arts to ‘‘fine art’’ as his 
mode of expression. If he is sincere he shuns 
unwaveringly anything that smacks of the self- 
conscious arty-crafty. He is in fact the 
repository, often the only remaining repository, 
of the best traditions, handed down through 
the ages, of practical working in his own par- 
ticular medium. He is 
realist enough to accept 
the necessity of mass 
production for the vast 
bulk of goods, and he 
is not afraid to use 
machinery himself in so 
far as he can do so 
without sacrificing the 
qualities for which he 
is striving. 

Even if the artist- 
craftsman cannot and 
should not be ab- 
sorbed into large-scale 
industry, he can often 
point the way forward 
in the field of design 
for mass production. 
The tendency of pro- 
gressive manufacturers 
to-day is to rely for 
new designs largely on 
professional designers, 
artists or architects who may themselves 
never have worked in the particular medium 
in question, whether. it be clay, wood or 
metal. One of the results is that only too 
often the resulting designs show a painful 
lack of unity between form, material and 
decoration. If only manufacturers would pay 
a little more attention to the existence 
of the artist-craftsman the latter could surely 
play a constructive part in influencing indus- 
trial design. 

Is our culture so rich, in any case, that we 
can afford to see any body of sincere artists 
go out of existence? In this interim period the 
artist-craftsman is keeping alive and spreading 
an appreciation of beauty in ordinary objects 
of use and ornament essential in every home. 
With greater leisure and a wider spread of 
culture this beauty will be demanded more and 
more and we shall need the studio craftsman 
to help us to achieve it, whether by making 
things himself, by influencing industrial design 
or by training a younger generation of crafts- 
men in a tradition of work whose human touch 
is a fitting and essential complement to the 
more austerely functional qualities of the 
products of the machine. If we allow the 
artist-craftsman to go out of existence now and 
the traditions of his craft to be lost our future 
civilisation will be the poorer for our short- 
sightedness. 
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Adult Education 


Experiences in the 


Countryside 


by Constance Ross-Mackenzte 


a AY, I’M NOT INTERESTED IN T’CLASS: 
I only come to make up t’numbers.’’ 
The North-country woman who made 
this somewhat disconcerting remark was an 
‘*adult student,’’ a member of an extra-mural 
class organised by a northern university. She 
was middle-aged and spent her life between 
her cottage and the ‘adjacent level-crossing, 
the gates of which she opened periodically. 
She had been recruited unwillingly to the class. 
by her fellow-villagers. But she stayed. 
Towards the end of the course she was per- 
suaded to take part in a reading of ‘‘Romeo 
and Juliet.’’ She read beautifully, in strong 
dialect, the poetry of Juliet’s parting ‘from her 
young husband: so beautifully, and with such 
a natural sense of rhythm, that the other 
students who had battled against wind and 
rain to attend the class, agreed that ‘* 
worth while if only to hear Mrs. X. read 
Juliet.”” A tutor frequently receives a some-_ 
what back-handed compliment of this kind, 
but it is none the less acceptable. 

These classes are organised by the Depart- 
ments of Adult Education (now more generally 
known as Extra-Mural Departments) of many 
universities, sometimes in conjunction with 
Townswomens’ Guilds, Womens’ Institutes, 
Rural Community Councils and other bodies. 
Any responsible group of people, which can 
muster sufficient enthusiasm and members, 
can apply for a tutor, not always successfully, 
as the demand usually exceeds the supply. 
The Board of Education, which gives financial 
help, requires that the adult student should be 
not less than 18 years old, and that the class 
register should record the names of a specified 
number of students, two-thirds of whom under- 
take to attend at least two-thirds,of the total 
number of meetings. A very small, purely 
nominal fee is paid by each member to cover 
the local expenses of a room; this also entitles 
them to the use of text and reference-books 
supplied by the university. Classes are from 
time to time visited by H.M. Inspectors. 

The Departments offer a wide choice of 
subjects, including International Affairs, Local 
History, Psychology, Economics, Science, 
Sociology, Literature, Music and Drama, and 


‘classes are graded progressively as Terminal, 


One-Year, Sessional and Tutorial, the latter 
a course which can be extended over a number 
of years. 

Students vary considerably in age, occupa- 
tion and background. A typical rural class 
may include the parson and his family, a joiner, 
a railway-worker, a farmer and his wife, a 
baker, a plough-boy (or girl) a garage-hand, 
a school-teacher, a domestic-servant, beside a 
shop-assistant, a commercial traveller and the 
ladies whose occupation is comprehensively 
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defined under the letters ‘‘H.D.’’—Household 


Duties. An urban group will be corresponding- 


ly representative. They meet, usually once 
a week, in village-halls, school-rooms, church- 
institutes, any large room with chairs (or only 
benches) and some sort of heating and lighting 
equipment, however primitive. In the more 
remote country districts they often walk or 
cycle several miles to the class after a hard 
day’s work, yet the average attendance is as 
high in such areas as in the towns. 

My own work for ten years has been the 
teaching of Dramatic Literature. By the 
uninitiated this subject, in company with 
Appreciation of Music, has sometimes been. 
stigmatised as a frivolous study. This quite 
unjust charge is grounded on the belief that 
drama-classes are glorified amateur-dramatic 
societies, with professional producers supplied 
by the Board of Education: similarly music- 
classes are suspected of being somewhat pre- 
tentious choral-clubs, with conductors pro- 
vided at Government expense. Nothing could 
be further from the truth. The Board’s regula- 
tions are a guarantee against such a mis-use 
of public money, and tutors recognise that 
trying to bring amateurs to a_ professional 
standard of performance is not the aim of their 
teaching. It would result in meetings becoming 
mere rehearsals, giving opportunities to only a 
favoured few: many students join drama- 
classes without any desire to act, and it is 
of the first and last importance that everyone 
should participate in class-work. 

On the credit side, the Drama class en- 
courages the study of history, poetry, bio- 
graphy, psychology, and an appreciation of 


‘colour and line, as well as of movement, voice- 


production and the value of the spoken word. 
It can indeed be a research into aesthetics. 
**The proper study for mankind is man,’’ and 
where can he better be studied than in dramatic 
literature where life is at once more real and 
more quintessential than in everyday ex- 
perience, however exciting or tragic that ex- 
perience may be? 

The ‘‘literary’’ as opposed to the purely 
‘*theatrical’’ approach to drama is always a 
controversial question. It is interesting to 
notice in this connection that one of the best 
productions at the Shakespeare Memorial 
Theatre at Stratford this year (and for many 
years) Meagure for Measure, is the work of 
an ‘‘academic’’ producer. It is distinguished 
by its straightforward clarity and its choice of 
the right convention. Amateurs are sometimes 
accused of trying to compete with the pro- 
fessional; no such charge can be levelled 
against the drama-class student. His in- 
creasing interest in and knowledge of dramatic 
literature and method is, however, a challenge 
to the commercial theatre. He often acquires 
a greater sense of the emotional and intellectual 
content of a play than many professional 
actors and producers, and he looks to them, 
with their experienced technique and stage 
facilities, to translate it, for him, into terms 
of the living theatre... too often, he is 
disappointed. : 

A typical evening begins with a student’s 
report of the last meeting, and a short dis- 
cussion, with amendments if necessary, of 
points made by the writer. Open discussion 
by the students is encouraged, though tact has 
to be used to distribute it evenly amongst all 
the members, and to direct it away from the 


backwaters of party politics and sectarian 
belief. Written work is then asked for and 
discussed. Its scope is very wide: it may take 
the form of an essay on the dramatist’s 
approach to his theme, on his life and work, on 
some subtlety of interpretation, of notes on 
characterisation, or some more generalised 
aspect of the theatre. Students whose imagina- 
tion is more directly inventive may prefer to 
do a design for a set or costumes, to build a 
miniature stage and light it, to write the 
scenario of an original play, a mime to be 
played to music, or a few lines of dialogue or 
of tentative verse. Some classes find it helpful 
and provocative to collect newspaper-cuttings, 
with notices of current productions and to 
discuss the critic’s views. In Terminal courses 
written work is not compulsory, yet it is often 
undertaken voluntarily, by keen students. 


The tutor’s lecture follows, usually inter- 
spersed with demonstrations or with practical 
work done by the students to illustrate certain 
points. Reading and re-reading or ‘‘walking- 
through’’ a short scene is a most effective way 
of driving home a point which would otherwise 
mis-carry: it also serves to keep students on the 
alert and leads to further discussion. Ideally, 
members read at home, and come to the class 
with a foreknowledge of the play. In practise, 
it is obvious that group-reading of a play 
(which, after all, is intended for production) 
helps to elucidate many difficult passages and 
is also a useful medium for speech-training 
and for learning the value of words. In the 
same way, a miniature scene, tackled in class, 
clarifies the author’s intention for those who 
have not yet sufficient dramatic imagination to 
bring the play to life in the study. 

All this ‘‘theorising’’ about drama does not 
mean that actual production is ruled out. The 
desire to act and to take part in a finished pro- 
duction is most natural and the best actors 
are always to be found amongst those who 
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. contribute, in the widest sense, to the class. 


Practical experience of production also serves 
to counter-balance the vitiating over-critical 
attitude which is always a temptation to the 
non-creative amateur of the arts. A play is 
really not a complete dramatic entity until it is 
produced on the stage, and considerations of 
‘ décor, costume, lighting and make-up, give con- 
structive opportunities to those whose talents 
lie outside acting. Admittedly, a good deal of 
nonsense is talked about ‘‘self-expression,”’ 
but to people in routine jobs, the work of 
creation, in however small a way, brings a 
great sense of release, and of achievement. 
A production, too, can have a strongly unifying 
effect upon a community. One of our most 


artistically satisfying creations was a Nativity 
play in which Catholics, Presbyterians, Wes- 
leyans and Church of England members all 
took part. But production can, of ‘course, 
only be achieved at the expense of much out- 
of-class time by both students and tutor. 

Adult education continued throughout the 
war—not without interruption, since many 
village-halls and other centres -were requisi- 
tioned and were no longer available for class- 
meetings. Transport, too, became increasingly 
difficult. Nevertheless, classes flourished, and 
numbers, on the whole, increased. It was 
heartening to know that. in the midst of so 
much disintegration: and chaos, ordinary 
people could find time to pursue the study of 
enduring things; indeed adult education 
seems to have come through the war more 
firmly-established than before. Service mem- 
bers helped to swell the ranks of some depleted 
groups, and in some cases, were a real asset, 
bringing a new outlook and experience and a 
strong sense of loyalty. But, generally speaking 
their attendance ‘was inevitably erratic and 
sudden postings removed them before they 
could crystallise into the group. Many tutors 
also lectured for the Regional Committees for 
Education in H.M. Forces. These were or- 
ganised by the Army in conjunction with the 
Heads of Adult Education Departments. 

Tutors, necessarily, feel a great sense of 
responsibility) towards adult students, who 
come to classes after a hard day’s work, and 
without compulsion. : Their regular attendance 
is conditioned only by their interest in the 
subject and the manner of its presentation. 
Classes are usually held in the evenings, 
though afternoon meetings, particularly in the 
towns, are sometimes arranged for the con- 
venience of busy housewives who often rush 
to them hot from preparing and washing-up 
the family dinner, having balanced the advan- 
tages of attendance against a much-needed 
‘*forty winks.’’ In either case, the tutor has 
to lead and re-vitalise and he is always over- 
whelmingly conscious of the importance of 
making the most of every precious moment. 
Long and careful preparation for every part 
of the evening’s activity must be coupled with 
a sense of adaptability to the prevailing mood 
of the class. There are dangers to guard against. 
Certain students may threaten to swamp the 
class in an excess of self-expression; the temp- 
tation to find an outlet for individual com- 
plexes is present not only in the drama-group, 
but in different forms, in the group studying 
economics, political science and psychology. 
In the main, however, the students realise that 
as in everything else, they gain from the class 
in proportion as they contribute to it. 

The tutor’s rewards for adult teaching are 
many. He is dealing with people who have 
some practical experience of life as a back- 
ground to their studies. The fret and frus- 
trations of adolescence have given place, in 
the adult, to more poise and greater powers 
of concentration: he is more immune from 
that facile sense of superiority in the first flush 
of knowledge, which makes of a little learning 
such an irritating thing. Generally speaking, 
he is more humble and more receptive. The 
tutor is able to enjoy the experience of teaching 
at its most stimulating level, not as the im- 
parter of hard facts but as the trusted leader 
of a small community in search of the treasures 
of art and knowledge. 
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is well-known, Not so well-known perhaps is 

the fact that several Hollywood companies — 
have important interests here in concerns which _ 
make low-grade pictures ‘‘for quota.’” Further- 
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Cinema and the Government 


by Michael Clarke 


7] ‘HERE HAS BEEN MUCH TALK RECENTLY OF 
the need for a fresh approach to British 
films, by both the Government and the 

public. The public has little choice in the 

matter, and it must depend upon the authori- 
ties whether a change occurs, or whether the 
existing monopoly domination remains, with 
its lack of standards and its stranglehold upon 
production and exhibition facilities. The 

Labour Government has so far shown no 

positive attitude to cinema, whether from the 

point of view of the structure and control of 

the industry, or with reference to film as a 

propaganda medium. 

The case of The Bridge (a story of Yugoslav 
reconstruction, script by Arthur Calder- 
Marshall), shows the urgent need for a re- 
orientation. Home and foreign policy are 
intimately tied; thus one reason for the small 
respect accorded to this film by the Central 
Office of Information was no doubt. that it 
dealt with conditions in Jugoslavia—a pariah 
state beyond the iron curtain. In spite of this, 
the film could have been a great aid in the 
campaign io demonstrate the need for bread 
yationing. Nevertheless, it was shown by the 
COI only to one distributing organisation, 
which turned it down. It was erroneously 
explained that the film did not come within the 
quota rules. At this point, the gravest symp- 
tom of malady occurred. Asked why the film 
was not offered elsewhere, a Government 
representative allegedly stated that the COI 
was unwilling to use pressure on the film 
industry. 

Now what is this ‘‘film industry’? which 
must be handled so carefully? It consists of 
three domjnating production companies, and 
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a few independent studios; also of renters’ 
organisations and of some 4,700 cinema 
theatres. The most influential part of this 
vast complex is under control of, the Rank 
Organisation, which covers such powerful 
concerns as Odeon and Gaumont British; 
while the other major participant is the 
Associated British Picture Corporation, in 
which Warner Brothers have an important 
interest. About one third of the cinemas, com- 
prising the best and most lucrative—are under 
control either of ABPC or of the Rank Organi- 
sation. The remaining independent cinemas, 
themselves often grouped into smaller chains, 
cover a very large number of inferior theatres, 
which do not show films on their first pro- 
vincial run, and several hundred theatres of 
fair quality, which are often first-run houses. 
Distribution to these theatres is also mainly 
controlled by the two organisations mentioned 
above, Rank and ABPC, and by, American 
companies represented in Britain. The two 
British monopolies are primarily interested in 
obtaining distribution for the films made by 
their own studios, or for those American pro- 
ductions which they have agreed to show in 
Britain. Thus, since the Rank and ABPC 
circuits cover the remunerative majority of 
popular cinemas, they are able to dictate the 
terms upon which independent films shall be 
shown. In fact, the so-called independent 
producer is entirely dependent upon the cut- 
throat commercial bargaining of the distri- 
buting companies. He is to some extent 
protected by the existing quota laws, which 
require exhibitors to show a fixed proportion 
of British films each; but the practice of making 
cheap and low-quality films to satisfy the law 


more, according to the latest report of the 


,; Cinematograph Films Council, twenty-five per — 


cent. of cinemas failed, in the last twelve 
months, to exhibit the legal quota. Another 
malpractice encountered by the independent 
producer is that the distributing organisation 
is likely not only to charge a high percentage 
but to make distribution conditional on the 
exhibitor’s showing some other film nominated 
by the distributor. Finally, the excessive 
holdings of studio space by the two monopolies 
and by American interests, as the CFC report 
observes, often deprives the independent pro- 
ducer of a fair chance even to begin a pro- 
duction. 

The establishment by the President of the 
Board of Trade of a selection board to choose 
independent films for exhibition by the mono- 
poly circuits does not represent any real remedy 
to the position described. The terms of 
reference of the board state that the maximum 
number of films selected will be related ‘‘to the 
prospective volume of independent production 
and the incidence of the exhibitors’ quota.’” 
But this promising statement is negated in the 
next sentence: ‘‘This number will not in any 
case exceed six in one year for each circuit,”’ 
that is eighteen films in all. There is no incen- 
tive here to increase production, nor is the 
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agreement ensured by law. It is open to every — 


manoeuvre that the monopolists may care to 


make when they observe a threat to their. 


interests arising; while the position of the 
documentary film, of which the Government 
itself is now the most generous sponsor, is 
not mentioned, let alone defined. The arrange- 
ment, though a slight advance on the old 
situation, is in fact a concession by Rank and 
ABPC. 

Thus the idea of the Government’s applying 
pressure to the film industry is absurd. It is 
obvious from these few facts that it is the 
industry which puts pressure upon the indepen- 
dent producer or sponsor—which ‘in the case 
of The Bridge was His Majesty’s Government. 

There must be many who had hoped that a 
Labour administration would show scant res-. 
pect, when necessary, for the interests of 
finance-capital. The present is surely a time 
when: such lack of respect is essential. The 
Bridge is only one case in point; its distribution 
during the food grains controversy would have 
been invaluable to the Food Minister. _ 

There are literally dozens of other films 
waiting to be made, dealing with the great 
human issues which the Government is tack- 
ling. The British approach to the international 
food problem is one such subject; the public’s 
response to films of fact is proven; and the 
Opportunity to show the meaning in human 
terms of the food shortage, and the need for 
international control, should not be neglected: 
Here is a theme that cries out for interpreta- 
tion in terms of cinema; no other medium. 
could strike so quickly to the hearts—or 
bellies—of the people. The future of medical 
services, of transport, of the coal industry, of 
social insurance, of town planning and house 
design—all these are subjects of which much 
is written and little else. There is a chance here 
to convert the growing cynicism into under- 
standin~ ond confidence. The ‘‘Britain Can 


Make It’’ Exhibition contains the germ of the 
idea; there is visible evidence there of what is 
being achieved in the sphere of production and 
design. But only some hundreds of thousands 
will see the show; while 25,000,000 people 
attend our cinemas each week. 

Not the least of the Labour Government’s 
well-wishers are to be found among the workers 
in the film industry. Still unsteady on its feet, 
nervously expecting a new slump, and sensitive 


_ to the merest rumour of monopoly extension, 


whether from a Rank or a Hollywood cor- 
poration, the industry could be firmly estab- 
lished by a correct Government policy. This 


_ policy will not be one of tenderness towards 


existing monopolies. There are dozens of 
cine-technicians who thought that when Labour 


got in they wouid have the assurance, not only 


of full employment, but of the opportunity to 
make films useful to the community, combining 
entertainment with some social value. There 
are a few such films, but they never get dis- 
tribution, just as The Bridge never got it. The 
makers of these films ruefully console them- 
selves with the thought that sub-standard 
exhibition in institutes and private film-societies 
will make up for the losses caused by lack of 
theatrical distribution. 

In fairness to the Government, it should be 
said that official orders have kept many pro- 
ducers in business during the war, and that 
the sub-standard distribution referred to is 
largely in Government hands. But there are 
ample reasons for the Government to alter the 
production, distribution. and studio space 


position in the relevant major companies; ° 


while the proposition that an administration 
should not further propaganda on its own 
behalf is absurd. In spite of the potential 
immense resources of authority, the fact is that 
at present the anti-government, anti-social, 
anti-humanitarian Tory propaganda is far 


_ stronger than the forces opposed to it. Clearly 


a general overhaul is required, and a new 
positive approach to propaganda. One can 
hardly believe that Labour is ashamed of its 
social legislation. Such a new approach would 
of course include a new and studied use of the 
powers of cinema; but there is also a chance 
that an official reorientation towards cinema 
itself would stimulate the general regeneration 
that is so badly needed. 

What are, the revisions and alterations to law 
which are required? First, a change in the 


“quota law, to encourage the highest possible 


output of British films from now onwards, 
present legislation restricts, rather than in- 
creases, production. The permitted import of 
foreign productions should always be differen- 
tially related to the total number of British 
films available in any one year. Second, 
clarification of the quota law, in order that 
general documentary films may classify for 
quota without dispute. Third, the purchase 
by the Government. of studio space, to be 
rented to all comers; and the creation of a 
Government film finance authority, with 
powers to lend at fair rates. By these means, 
independent producers will not be hamstrung 
by the restrictive conditions imposed by the big 
monopolies. Fourth, an act making illegal the 
conditional distribution of individual pro- 
ductions. Fifth, an ambitious new programme 
of feature films, dealing with the great social 
enterprises undertaken by Labour, and a host 
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Composers of Today 
7. Michael Tippett 


by Lawrence Leonard 


HE MOST DIFFICULT OF COMPOSERS TO 
appreciate are not always the most revolu- 
tionary. More often it is the discon- 


- certing artists—those who put familiar situa- 
tions in unfamiliar contexts—who demand 


most perseverance. Michael Tippett is an out- 
standing example of a disconcerting composer, 
and although he is also an outstanding example 
of a good one, that is less obvious.. 

He was born in London, but of Cornish 
stock, in 1905, and was musically educated at 
the Royal College of Music under Charles 
Wood and R. O. Morris. Thus he was too 
young to feel the full impact of the First World 
War, but just old enough to receive the more 
dangerous impact of the hectic art-life of the 
1920’s. That we know none of his music before 
the 1930’s we can attribute to his interest in 
educational work and his rigid self-criticism. 
Already on this account his first symphony has 
been withdrawn and his first quartet consider- 
ably revised. 

As to the quality of his music, it is, on the 
whole, peculiar. I mean that seriously, for it 
is peculiar in exactly the way that Henry 
James’s prose is peculiar, both possessing that 
gift of presenting a conventionality as a 
novelty. Read The Turn of the Screw and 
sample the odd flavour with which James 
treats it. Listen to Boyhood’s End and hear 
how Tippett deals with his musical situations. 
Situations that are as old as the hills, such as 
the openirig horn-call, the climax.on the words 
*‘T want,’’ the rapid accompaniment to the 
serene melodic lines, yet all imbued with a 
strange, new flavour. j 


With whom, therefore, are we to compare 
this composer? From a purely technical 
point of view the most similar musical mind 
is that of Bernard van Dieren, the man whom 
Cecil Gray regards as the present’s augur for 
the future. It is an opinion with which I agree, 
and I would apply it also to Tippett, since both 
share a strong polyphonic and polyrhythmic 
feeling quite unhampered by metric con- 
siderations. In them we begin to feel that the 
barline is a convenience and not an arbiter. 

One other comparison [ should like to make 
is between Tippett and the 16th Century 
madrigalist, Gesualdo, whose music, though 
little known to-day, is marked by a restless 
tonality and a melodic angularity that is 
remarkably akin to much of Tippett’s work, 
particularly that for unaccompanied choir. 

In all original thinkers there are contra- 
dictions and this is so with Tippett. I am 
thinking of such apparent opposites as Tip- 
pett’s frequent pentatonism on the one 
hand and his perverse, determined key-sense 
on the other, of his rhythmic elasticity and his 
sudden lapses into stilted devices, of his accep- 
tance of classical form and rejection of classical 
key-balance. Thus, when we hear the full 
recapitulation in the first movement of his 
recent symphony, we must realise that it is 
a characteristic to be seen as early as his first 
quartet, ten years before. Thus, when we 
listen to the negro spirituals in A Child of Our 


‘Time, we must réalise that they merely empha- 


sise the pentatonism that has always been a 
streak in his musical make-up. In The Child, 
(Continued on next page ) : 


(Continued from previous column) 
of others treating of the human story behind 
so many of our daily activities—whether fish- 
mongering or football. : 

Further, there must somehow occur a change 
of heart in Government departments. There 
are too many stories and rumours these days 
of films commissioned—often on some of the 
very subjects suggested here—and then cast 
aside; and too many decisions to cut down on 
film expenditure, when often a film is the only 
medium that could reach deep into the popula- 
tion, explaining, clarifying, creating interest 
and enthusiasm, Finally, the attitude of 
tenderness towards the film industry, which 
represents one of the largest finance-capital 
rackets of our time, must be replaced by a rigid 
determination not to allow the manipulations 
of pious film-lords to prevent the distribution 
of good material. By these methods, Govern- 
ment-sponsored films could compete with 
others purely on their merits; though a promise 
of subsidy in case of loss might be a reasonable 
step to inspire confidence in an industry which 
still holds the view that the public will accept 
nothing but the shoddy products, which have 
been forced upon it for years. 

At present, outside the Films Division of the 


‘COI, where a few enlightened persons struggle 


with the dilatory methods of Ministries and of 
the Treasury, and outside the workers in the 
industry itself, the main fight on these lines is 


_carried on by film societies, by a few pro- 


fessional and scientific organisations, and by 
some of the film critics. We are fortunate that, 
out of a very slender tradition of cynical wit, 
there has sprung a real effort in a few major 
critics to improve the standards of cinema; 
their ruthless treatment, with no holds barred, 
occasionally achieves results. But this ally can 
only work after the event, and hope that its 
warnings will be heeded; there is need for a 
more radical approach, on a wider front. 

The Labour Government, of which we all 
hope so much, has a great chance before it. 
Whatever its obvious faults, the fact remains 
that our administration is undertaking one of 
the greatest social reforms in history. Cinema 
can reflect this imaginatively; it brings projects, 
intentions and achievements to the very eyes of 
the citizen in his millions. At the same time, 
an important industry can be stably estab- 
lished; all the conditions exist for transforming 
its products from shoddy to one of the great 
cultural contributions of our century. With 
such good will behind it, and with such an 
opportunity, can Labour afford to neglect the 
moment? i 
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incidentally, we see proof that Tippett is 
essentially a realist, that he faces facts and 
reaches his own convinced opinions. That 
they differ from those of the majority is his 
strength. To that we owe a creative musician. 
But we have walked casually around Tippett, 
observing this and that, long enough. Let us 
now examine the evolution of his musical mind. 

Excluding the Symphony in B Flat which has 
been withdrawn, the earliest work we can 
examine is the First Quartet. It is a forceful 
piece, clearly the work of a man who knows 
exactly what he wants, and it demonstrates 
those idiosyncrasies with which we are later 
to become so familiar. The first chord of the 
work, for instance, contains both the major 
and the minor thirds, and this Schubertian 
conflict between the two is frequently to be 
seen cropping up in his later work. Again, the 
first movement is in sonata form with a 
detailed recapitulation. Nowadays this is a 
rarity, but Tippett has made it quite a feature 
of his style. Incidentally, to my mind it is 
also a weakness, and it will be interesting to 
see how long he continues the habit. 

Of the, three movements the slow movement 
is the finest—proud possessor of impassioned 
melody—but the soft, sinister bustling of the 
last movement is very exciting, the whole work 
providing striking evidence that here a new 
and vital voice is speaking to us. 

The piano sonata, written three years later, 
is of a very different stamp. It is as gay, as 
airy, as the quartet is dramatic, and to-day that 
is no mean feat. Contemporary ‘technique 
does not often lend itself to gaiety, and Tippett 
is to be congratulated not only on this but also 
on accomplishing a genuine five-in-a-bar-move- 
ment. The piano-writing of this work is quite 
unorthodox, but remarkably successful, and if 
the first movement reveals a weakness for 
cutting the musical thought into careful 
sections, the sonata as a whole comes off very 
well indeed. 

The astonishing thing about these early 
works of Tippett is the striking difference of 
approach adopted for each one. For instance, 
a year later we are given his Concerto for 
Double String Orchestra, which in its sim- 
plicity and directness is far removed from the 
complexities of the quartet and sonata. 
Throughout much of the work we have a strong 
flavour of archaism, particularly in the first 
two movements, until we are suddenly flung 
headlong into some very good Elgar in the 
finale. Yet we are never conscious of pastiche, 
but only that we are listening to delightfully 
fresh music that Elgar would be proud to have 
written. What more extravagant praise can 
‘we deliver than this? 

In the same year, Tippett produced the 
Fantasy on a Theme of Handel, an admirably 
balanced work that tempts me to suggest that 
he achieves better results in this more homo- 
geneous structure than when he belabours the 
classical sonata-form. Here, for instance, the 
lay-out is at once complete and satisfying. 
We have the double statement of the theme— 
an amazing tune that leaves us praying for 
more and better Handel Festivais—and its 
contrapuntal decoration. We have the piano 
cadenza and the rhapsodical middle section; 
and finally there is the inevitable fugue and 
last re-statement of the theme. 

In the second year of this war, Tippett 
produced his oratorio, A Child of Our Time. 
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From this we realise that his pacifist opinions 
were not the outcome of escapism, as is so 
often the case, but of a philosophy coura- 
geously acted upon. Certainly the work itself 
is the most moving document that the war 
years have produced, and one of the most 
musically satisfying. Whilst appreciating this, 
however, we must also realise the work’s 
weaknesses. 

The first and most obvious is the text, 
written by Tippett himself. It is a melo- 
dramatic and rather clumsy piece of writing, 
and although some of the incidental imagery 
is good, it is, considered as a whole, em- 
barrassing. Next, we have Tippett’s solution 
of the recitative problem. For my taste, he is 
not successful. Looking at the first recitative— 
a rather sinister alto solo—we may imagine 
that the distortion of melodic line is a deliberate 
effort at the macabre, and as such has its 
justification. The next recitative, however, is 
a purely factual bass solo. Now in presenting 
the bare bones of the plot, surely we need no 
more than a simple, straightforward musical 
statement. Tippett’s course, however, is to 
present a florid, tortuous melodic line that 
sounds unconvincing both musically and 
dramatically. 

Again in this work we find the conflict be- 
tween Tippett the Classicist and Tippett the 
Romanticist. It is clearly exposed in a com- 
parison between the passionate brilliance of 
the third chorus and the interlude in which two 
flutes indulge in a little academic counterpoint 
over a dominant pedal, each resolving its dis- 
cords correctly with the smug air of a virtuous 
child. 

This, though, is by the way, for the work as 
a whole is in the grand manner, and should be 
so regarded. As such, it is a fine piece. The 
sense of relief achieved by the negro spirituals 
is overwhelming and the judgement that in- 
serts them at ever more frequent intervals 
towards the end of'the work, unerring. 

His second quartet, produced in 1942, suc- 
ceeds where the first quartet failed. His tech- 
nique has become more flexible, so that we are 


no longer conscious of any sense of strain 
between what he wants to say and the way he 
says it. It is an unusual work, particularly 
from a formal point of view. The first move- 
ment is in sonata form, while the order of 
subjects exactly reversed in the recapitulation; 
the scherzo consists of a section that is repeated 
three times in different keys, with an addition 
to it each time; and the slow movement is a 
fugue, from the sinister subject of which 
Tippett extracts a movement of lush loveliness. 

The two years following this remarkable 
quartet produced a spate of vocal music; two 
part-songs, an anthem, a motet and a secular 
cantata—all unrewardingly difficult. Indeed, in 
these works the voices are asked to cope with 
a far more restless tonality than are the instru- 
ments in his instrumental works. Thus his 
most obscure writing is applied to that medium 
which is least capable of dealing with it. The 
Windhover, though, to Gerard Manley Hop- 
kins’ words, is a magnificent song. Tippett’s 
style fits Hopkins like a glove, for his self- 
conscious word-painting and subtle under- 
lining of puns is exactly in the Hopkins’ 
tradition. Thus it can be no coincidence that 
Tippett uses Hopkins’ idea of ‘‘sprung’’ 
rhythm for the second quartet. In the other 
song, Weeping Babe, and the anthem Plebs 
Angelica, we see some most successful examples 
of antiphonal writing for two choirs. There is 
none of Tippett’s delight in the supertonic in 


these works for unaccompanied choir, but in — 


the cantata Boyhood’s End for tenor voice and 
piano it is very apparent. Indeed, this work 


abounds in every one of Tippett’s trademarks— - 


the leaning towards the supertonic, the occa- 
sional falling back on folk-song scale and the 
Scotch snaps, the independence of the voice 
and piano parts, and the rather careful word- 
painting. Yet the work is fresh and innocent, 
as befits a setting of Hudson’s dream of youth 
and the faraway. 

Thus we come to Tippett’s most recent 
work to date, excluding his minor piece, 
Fanfare for Brass Instruments. 1 refer, of 
course, to his 1945 Symphony. 

First, I venture to say without qualification, 
that this is the work of a genius. The large 
structure, the magnificent flow of the whole 
work and the passionate conviction behind it 
cannot be denied. The first moyement, in 
sonata form, has the most exciting return 
Tippett has yet written, and the idiosyncrasies 
that were apt to be irritating in his earlier 
work are here so matured that it is impossible 
to dissociate them from the texture as a whole. 
The slow movement, a ponderous. passacaglia, 
has that massive inevitability that Bach gives 
the slow movement in his D Minor harpsichord 
concerto. The Scherzo is of delightfully 
straightforward, no-nonsense-about-us dimen- 
sions that prepare us for the magnificent, 
striving finale, which is rather loosely-formed 
double fugue. The texture of this movement, 
and the weight of its material, combine ad- 
mirably to balance the preceding movements, 
so that when, instead of returning to the 
fugue-subject, we are whisked back to the 
thunderous bass statement at the end, we feel 
that at last we have been given a truly great 
English symphony. 

So although Mr. Tippett has been a little 
slow in finding his feet, there is now ample 
evidence to show that he is a musician capable 
of the highest achievements. 
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Britain’s Treasures 


by Millicent Rose 


E HAVE RECENTLY HEARD SO MUCH OF THE 

taste and sensibility shown by our Royal 

Family, from Henry VIII to Victoria, 
that it seems imperative to begin by noticing 
that these monarchs never, as collectors of 
painting, carried out the most useful function 
of patronage by recognising and buying the 
living art of their own country. Such English 
artists as they supported were already’ well- 
known, had won their way through all early 
difficulties. While an exhibition of works 
collected by the Medici family would show us 
all the giants of Florence, in youth as well as in 
maturity, the King’s Pictures give a most one- 
sided view-of art in England. 

From mediaeval times our kings imported 
artists and paintings from abroad, and when 
Henry VIII chose the German Holbein as his 
court painter, he introduced an artist who was 
to have the same effect upon English art as 
Handel, two hundred years later, upon English 
music. Our vigorous late mediaeval tradition, 
as expressed in the misericords of Fairford, 
Ludlow, Whalley and other churches innumer- 
able, the angel roofs of East Anglia, the figures 
and foliage of endless tombs and arcades, all 


‘this was old-fashioned stuff to the Tudors, who 


sought to be princes after the continental model. 
A snobbish preference for foreign art became 
established and has troubled us ever since. 

The kind of picture consistently commis- 
sioned by every generation of kings (always 
excepting the first two Georges, who “‘didn’t 
like boetry or bainting either’’), was portrai- 
ture. There is a coherence and sequence in 
the portrait collection which is lacking in the 
exhibition in general; they occupy nearly half 
the galleries and it is fascinating to see so many 
different ways of presenting a personality. 

To Holbein the problem of portraiture was 
that of making a likeness so vivid that, as he 
proudly inscribed beneath his Derick Born, 
**add voice and you might doubt if the painter 
or his father had created him.’’ The flask, 
pen, paper and coins on the table of the Steel- 
yard Merchant, the knife with which he opens 
a letter, are all put before us with minute 
accuracy, yet the sitter is so placed, and light 
and dark so used, that all the accessories of 
dress and occupation are subordinated to the 
grave, powerful head which is the index of the 
merchant’s character. Holbein is painting in 
a time of optimism and expansion, the time 
in which men begin to live as individuals, not 
as units in a feudal society, souls on their way 
to purgatory. Merchants and kings were 
proud to be men and wished to have them- 
selves exactly commemorated, with all their 
distinctive marks, however unlovely: the double 
chin and great belly of Henry VIII, the under- 
shot jaw of Charles V. 

If this vivid realism be absent from the later 
pictures in the first room, it is due rather to 
the incompetence of the artists from the Low 
Countries who continued the tradition of 
Holbein than to any great change of attitude. 
Paul van Somer shows Anne of Denmark with 
painstaking frankness, but he is not artist 
enough to make his picture into a whole, and 


‘more speculative, more 


the Queen becomes part 
of a jumble of dogs, 
palace, horse and page. 

Apart from their lack 
of plastic sense, the 
Elizabethan and Jaco- 
bean portraitists differ 
from Holbein in being 


poetical. Lady Arabella 
Stuart is typical. She 
stands in a fanciful 
Persian dress, patterned 
all over with birds and 
flowers; with a garland 
she crowns a weeping 
stag. The colour is 
lovely, the gray robe 
with its patches of pink 
and yellow; the whole is 
as secret and inviting as 
an _ autobiographical 
sonnet sequence of the 
time. But turning to the 
Holbeins which hang 
just beside it, one 
acknowledges that this 
Gheeraerts is not paint- 
ing, though it has strong 
affinities with embroid- 
ery. 
It was Charles I who 
brought a new attitude 
into portraiture. The early seventeenth cen- 
tury was a time in which it was no longer 
politic to acknowledge that a king might be— 
that our second Stuart ruler was—an insig- 
nificant little fellow with a stammer. Already 
in Venice new ways of presenting a likeness 
had been invented, and Charles took pleasure 
in collecting portraits by Titian and Tintoretto, 
where the sitter is invested with such dignity 
that later ages have refused to believe that 
these in their lives were merchants, and labelled 
them poets, humanists and philosophers, 

Out of this grand manner of Venice grew the 
baroque, and when Rubens came to England 
on a diplomatic errand from the Hapsburg 
rulers of Flanders, Charles found in this 
emissary a. painter and a man extremely to 
his taste. The self-portrait of Rubens which 
he bought shows the new way of presenting a 
personality: a splendid likeness, yet idealised, 
and dressed in flowing draperies, a plumy hat, 
that give an impression of unworldly nobility. 
And when Rubens’ best pupil, Van Dyck, 
settled here as court painter in 1632, he sup- 
plied Charles with many images of himself and 
his family as they would wish to be seen; 
built them up, through baroque elongation of 
the forms, spotlighting of the central figure, 
generalisation of drapery into vague sug- 
gestive splendour, into a race of princes whose 
Divine Right seemed beyond question. Van 
Dyck’s triple head of Charles, painted for 
Bernini to turn into marble, is an astonishingly 
convincing likeness, but it is a state or Sunday- 
best version of the man, whereas Holbein’s is 
always a workaday one. 


The Steelyard Merchant (1532) Hol 
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After the Stuarts there is a gap in the collec- 
tion of some fifty or sixty years, during which 
the English were again beginning to have an 
indigenous school, which. received little or no 
encouragement from our Dutch and German 
kings. Kneller, the German who lived and 
worked here from 1680 till his death in 1723, 
playing a vital part in the formation of our 
eighteenth century school, is represented by 
a single work, the Chinese Convert. This. is 
unforgettably fine, but its notable harmony of 
blue, orange and olive is as unusual with this 
artist as the Oriental head of the subject, and 
it was painted in 1687, well before he turned 
his studio into a face-factory. Of the English- 
born artists who worked with the later Kneller 
to supply the growing middle-class demand 
for portraits, there is nothing at all at Burling- 
ton House; no Richardson, Hudson, Thornhill. 
And Hogarth is in by mistake; a little con- 
versation piece, the kind of thing he did for 
bread and butter before he had made his name 
with modern moralities, was bequeathed to 
Queen Victoria by a descendant of one of the 
sitters. In his own day the art of Hogarth was 
too humble for the Court; he was moreover 
vociferously anti-Hanoverian, and constantly 
expressed his contempt for West End art 
snobbery. 

So the foreign names continue: Liotard, 
Zoffany; and the first Briton to obtain constant 
court employment was the Italianate Scotsman 
Alan Ramsay. When, during the reign of 
George III, English painting began to be 
bought, the school was already well-established, 
and the artists patronised were the safe and 
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academic: the late, fashionable Gainsborough, 
not the vital young painter of Suffolk—nor yet 
the landscapist. Landscape, as Mr. Anthony 
Blunt has pointed out, was never the taste of 
our royal collectors, and though George IV 
‘was a life-long buyer of pictures, he completely 
neglected the two great men of his reign: 
Turner and Constable. 

There are two kinds of later portrait in the 
show: the grandiose, from Gainsborough to 
Lawrence, in which all the refinements and 
elongations of Van Dyck reappear without the 
verve of the baroque; and the homely, which 
also derives to a certain extent from such Van 
Dycks as the Children of Charles I. But while 
the grand manner appears natural to Van Dyck, 
with Gainsborough it is theatrical; his figures 
acquire an uneasy disproportion (see for in- 
stance Mrs. Robinson) and the background 
scenery is scumbled in without form or depth. 

In the smaller rooms of portraits, one is at 
first overwhelmed by.so many Hanover faces, 
all exactly like the Gillray caricatures. Gains- 
borough did his best for the Face when working 
on an intimate scale as in the Prince Adolphus. 
This portrait looks very flimsy when put into 
the company of Rubens and Holbein! but its 
elegant prettiness, the mixture of idealisation 
and naturalness are highly characteristic of the 
artist’s later style; no room either, in a head- 
and-shoulders oval, for the structural weak- 
nesses which spoil his lifesize figures. 

The most successful paintings in these rooms 
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Rubens 


Portrait of Van Dyck (1628) 
132 


are undoubtedly those which do not feature 
the House of Hanover. In James Quin, 
Gainsborough found a sitter full of character, 
while Reynolds,. at his worst in Princess Sophia 
Matilda grovelling on the ground with the dog, 
is at his best in Garrick as Kitely and the crusty 
Self-portrait. 

Zoffany’s pictures of his patrons’ econo- 
mically homely style of living, expressed with 
as complete an insensibility to colour as can 
ever have existed in an artist of comparable 
reputation, leads on to the family groups of 
Landseer and Winterhalter. The ‘‘Right 
Divine of kings to govern wrong’’ is forgotten, 
and royalty leads a life that is a model of upper 
middle class domesticity, Those visitors (very 
numerous) who have come because they like 
things royal and not because they like painting, 
spend some time before Landseer’s Albert and 
Victoria with their little daughter, the four 
dogs and all the game. How handsome the 
Prince Consort was! and how delightfully 
little Dandie is begging! But after identifying 
the snipe and ptarmigan, they remark that it 
was awfully unsporting of Albert to: have 
butchered a kingfisher. 

I have spent most of my time with the por- 
traits; I do not advise those who can only 
manage one visit to Burlington House to do 
the same, for though the subject pictures 
include much chaff, there are many very 
wonderful works. Enough remains of Charles 
I’s Venetian collection, supplemented as it is by 
later additions, to give 
untravelled London- 
ers an enlarged, even 
a new conception 
of the school: the 
Veronese Mystic 
Marriage of St. Cath- 
erine with its gorgeous 


amid of figures, the 
Titian, Tintoretto and 
Lotto portraits, the 
works by Jacopo 
Bassano, a most im- 
portant artist who is 
poorly represented in 
the National Gallery. 
The seventeenth cen- 
tury Italian room is 
less attractive; one 
cannot feel very warm- 
ly towards this senti- 
mental religious paint- 
ing, Guido Reni or 
Dosso Dossi, and 
Charles I, whose Rub- 
enses and Van Dycks 
are so magnificent, 
seems to have let him- 
self down badly when 
he brought Orazio 
Gentileschi from Italy, 
if the large Joseph and 
Potiphar’s Wife be a 
good example of this 
artist’s powers. The 
show of primitives is 
heterogenous but full 
of interest.| George 
IlI’s Canalettos, hung 
thirty-two all in one 
room, reveal the pic- 
ture-postcard maker 


colour and noble pyr-. 
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Prince Adolphus (1782) Gainsborough 


always latent in this artist, but his celebrated 
Murano and San Michele is indeed most 
spacious, and his views of the Thames will 
please all who care for the history of London. 

There are two rooms of work by the seven- 
teenth century Dutch and Flemish, mostly 
collected by George IV; it is no surprise to find 
him liking the little Jan Steen in which a 
robust young woman in a state of interesting 
undress is drawing on a blue silk stocking. 
Among these Dutch pictures are some Rem- 
brandts, including two paintings on New 
Testament themes, whose intense dramatic 
seriousness is much at variance with the spirit 
of their companions; they are full of the 
equalitarian Christianity in which Rembrandt 
so ardently believed. His Virgin in the 
Adoration is a woman of the people, her 
Christ a weak and tiny new-born child. In the 
Noli me tangere, Rembrandt gives a charac- 
teristically unusual flavour to a favourite theme 
by illustrating that version of the story in which 
the Magdalene, coming to the tomb in the © 
early morning, mistakes the risen Christ for 
the gardener. (For the more usual version, 
compare Holbein’s, Noli me tangere in the 
room of primitives.) 

In normal times, a few of the best royal 
pictures, the Duccio and Gentile da Fabriano 
among others, are on loan to the National 
Gallery; many others, such as the Bassanos, 
may also be seen by the public, but only under 
dark, unfavourable conditions at Hampton 
Court. It would be a splendid thing if these 
treasures could be permanently on show, in a 
public gallery with top lighting which would 
not be full of the loud-voiced old ladies who 
always flock to Royal Academy exhibitions. 
Pictures may be necessary at Buckingham 
Palace for state occasions; if so, the Law- 
rences seem perfectly suited to such a use; they 
are large and imposing enough for anyone, 
and this artist is already quite adequately 
represented in Trafalgar Square. But such 
works as the two Rembrandts are too great to 
be out of sight in any private hands. 


Purcell at Covent Garden 


_ The Fairy Queen Revived 
by Janet Leeper 


Not mood in him, nor meaning, proud fire or 
sacred fear, 

Or love or pity or ail that sweet notes not his 
might nursle: : 

It is the forged feature finds me: it is the 
rehearsal 

Of own, of abrupt self there so thrusts on, so 
throngs. the ear. 

GERARD MANLEY Hopkins on Purcell. 
URCELL’s Fairy Queen, IN WHICH THE 
chorus and some of the. members of the 
newly-formed Covent Garden Opera Com- 

pany make their bow to the public, is a fantastic 
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adaptation of Shakespeare (not Spenser) and 
was produced at the Dorset Garden Theatre in 
1692, revived in 1693 with much additional 
music and after Purcell’s death in 1695 the 
score was lost for over two hundred years. 
That this great masterpiece of English music 
should have been chosen for production by the 
Covent Garden Opera Trust is a good augury 
for the future, yet its presentation bristles with 
difficulties, nor did the company avoid the 
pitfalls which beset it on every side. 

The Fairy Queen is a semi-opera, a hotch 
potch ot Shakespeareana interpolated with 
airs, dances, transformation scenes and low 
comedy in a baroque setting. It demands 
singers skilled in the florid music of the 
seventeenth century who will approach Purcell 
through the earlier madrigalists and give due 
regard to his subtle setting of words. It 
demands elaborate staging, a large corps de 
ballet and a good deal of display. It also 
demands actors able to impose themselves 
without much help from the dramatist, for all 


that remains of A Midsummer Night’s Dream 
are the scenes with the fairies and the rustics 
when bully Bottom finds himself translated. 

With Constant Lambert at the conductor’s 
desk there was full assurance that good 
musicianship would be maintained; nor was 
this hope disappointed, and many will go 
again only to hear these lovely airs played and 
sung once more. But the score poses problems 
which are settled sometimes on grounds of 
expediency. A more loving and genuine ap- 
proach to the spirit of Purcell was possible in 
the concert hall, when Michael Tippett and the 
Morley College Choir recently sang Purcell’s 
Ode to St. Cecilia at the Central Hall, West- 
minster, with recorders, a small band and two 
counter-tenors among the soloists. At Covent 
Garden the harpsichord tone with its trans- 
parent ringing diapasons is lost among the 
many instruments, while the delicious €ooing 
of recorders is absent. In the present revival 
the chorus is placed in two tiers of boxes, at 
the sides of the stage, motionless and wearing 
costume, an arrangement which recalls pictures 
of the mid-eighteenth century theatres. They 
sing extremely well and look quite charming in 
their wigs and lace caps. The soloists who 
come forward to give their arias, however, are 
less happy. They do not know if they. are 
primarily acting or singing and nor do we. 
The dancers, on the other hand, are quite at 
home and know exactly what they are about. 

It now becomes plain as a pikestaff that an 
English ballet. tradition has been created, 
whereas as yet an operatic tradition has not 
been established. And here we may recall the 
words of the librettist or adaptor of The Fairy 
Queen (believed to be one Elkanah Settle), who 
wrote on its first production: 

‘*That a few private persons should venture 
on so expensive a work as an Opera, where 
none but Princes, or States exhibit ’em abroad, 
I hope is no Dishonour to our Nation: and 
I dare affirm if we had hal* the Encouragement 
in England, that they have in other countries, 
you might in a short time have as good Dancers 
in England as they have in France, though I 
despair of ever having as good Voices among 
us, as they have in /taly.”’ 

That we have the dancers to-day to perform 
the evolutions necessary is clear. If proof 
were needed it is in the lovely Echo song, 
given by three dancers, who give form to the 
dying falls of the music. But where is the 
magic of a real transformation scene, or the 
pageantry and style of the seventeenth century, 
or even the glamour of a modern ballet? The 
spectacle is not only incongruous but unspec- 
tacular. Our ears are feasted but not so our 
eyes. ; 

Maryaret Rawlings and Robert Helpmann 
as Titania and Oberon do their parts nobly, 
but are not helped by their costumes. Titania’s 
Bower is shoddy and uncomfortable beyond 
words, indeed there is no sort of imagination 
in Michael Ayrton’s scenery or in the staging, 
which could be outpaced by many a revue. 
The actors do well enough; the drunken poet 


and Mopsa (a man in woman’s habit) and 
ather comics were probably rightly cut out, but 
we have the impression that three sets of people 
have been rehearsing in three watertight com- 
partments—the dancers, the musicians and the 
actors—and that there has been no firm direct- 
ing hand such as Barker or Playfair or Rein- 
hardt would have supplied to weld the whole 
thing into one. 

The arrival of Hymen, the expected vision 
of Phoebus in a four-horse chariot which 
should be the culminating glory of the show 
was a bitter disappointment. The lighting 
which had been execrable throughout—wish- 
washy mauves and greens with ugly spot 
lighting of the 1910 variety—now deteriorated 
into the full horrors of a picture-postcard 
sunrise. Is it really necessary ten years after, 
Glyndebourne has staged Verdi’s Macbeth, 
26 years after Playfair has staged The Beggar’s 
Opera, 36 years after Reinhardt, has staged The 
Miracle and 45 years after Gordon Craig 
staged Purcell’s Masque of Love from Dio- 
clesian at Hampstead and revolutionised the 
whole art of lighting in the European theatre, 
for these horrors to be perpetrated at our 
Opera House? 

Not all the glory of Purcell can reconcile us 
to this production. It seems that when several 
persons are in charge of a theatrical enterprise, 
far more terrible things can happen to it than if 
any one of them had had to bear the brunt of 
full responsibility. 

We have created a real ballet company 
with a high standard of dancing. Is it not time 
that the same thing was done for the pro- 
duction of opera—or semi-opera? 
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Theatre 


The Theatre in 1946 
by Montagu Slater 


OOKING BACK OVER THIS DEMOB. YEAR IN 

the theatre, first thoughts naturally go to 

the pacemakers in St. Martin’s Lane. 
The Old Vic brought off immense triumphs in 
Olivier’s Lear and the Richardson-Guthrie 
Cyrano but they were not high spots to be 
remembered for the rest of one’s life as were 
the Oedipus and the Henry IV of the previous 
year. 


There was also a new Lonsdale But for the 
Grace of God, a new Rattigan The Winslow 
Boy, a new Priestley An Inspector Calls and 
O’Casey’s Red Roses for Me—written years 
ago but obtaining only in 1946 its first London 
performance. 


This,“and the Priestley, are both productions 
with some significance in theatre history. 
Theatre managers had firmly decided that 
Sean O’Casey’s later manner may be alright 
in books but won’t do on the stage, and cer- 
tainly for actors and producers Red Roses is as 
difficult a play as can be found. But it turned 
out not to be difficult for audiences and a not 
altogether adequate production at Swiss 
Cottage revealed enough public demand to 
bring it to the centre and keep it there in spite 
of a transfer. The public was willing to follow 
the play from one theatre to another and then 
to a third. O’Casey’s poetry of action and 
shadowy, almost legendary personages, pro- 
duce an effect which is theatrical in the fullest 
sense. The fantastication of language he has 
latterly carried to extremes turned out to be 
manageable on the stage even by a company 
which was by no means first class. Unity 
Theatre’s revival during the year of The Star 
Turns Red reinforced this impression that on 
the stage O’Casey’s mixture of naturalism and 


poetry works. 


Priestley’s play was running in two theatres 
in Moscow nearly a year before the Old Vic 
brought it to London. There was not much 
technical experiment here—indeed it was 
noticed that Priestley had poured new wine 
into the old bottle of his first play Dangerous 
Corner, What distinguishes An Inspector 
Calls is a quality which for all technical differ- 
ences is similar to that of Red Roses for Me, 
namely its concern with the essence of social 
living, a quality which gives it an immediacy 
and a power far more intense than any of the 
gimcrack attempts to be on the spot and up 
to the minute of plays like The Gleam. 


Rattigan’s The Winslow Boy has, oddly 
enough, some of this quality too. I say ‘‘oddly 
enough’’ because although the play in the 
main is little more than a superbly skilful 
theatrical contrivance (Emlyn Williams’s per- 
formance producing a quaint conjunction of 
two sons of the game) the author was capti- 
vated by the serious and even pompous 
atmosphere of his doctrinaire liberals of the 
nineteen-tens and as a result he developed, I 
Suspect unwittingly, a new style. The con- 


junction of a theme which, whatever one 


thinks of it, seems to be deeply felt, with a 
study of old-fashioned speech rhythms—at 
first ironical but having come to scoff Rattigan. 
stayed to listen—all this set the author off on a 
piece of prose writing which he obviously 
relishes and the audience enjoys. 


This last half century the prose style of the | 


English light comedy has been a slow deca- 


dence of Wilde’s epigrammatic style. (You: | 


can see the decadence at its worst at an early 
date in Somerset Maugham’s Lady Frederick 
now being revived).’ Noel Coward carries the 
process further till conversation is atomised. 
Now it seems we have the job—perhaps throught 
poetry and perhaps through a deliberate 
prose—of putting the pieces together again. 
One swallow doesn’t make a summer, but 
this in a small way is what Rattigan is beginning 
to do in The Winslow Boy. 


I will take two other high-spots of the year 
together, Vicious Circle and Crime and Punish- 
ment, life in hell and hell on earth. Dostoevsky 
as a painter of hell is by no means inferior to 
Jean-Paul Sartre: 


A dungeon horrible, on all sides round 

As one great furnace flamed: yet from those 
flames 

No light, but rather darkness visible 

Served only to discover sights of woe. 

Regions of sorrow, doleful shades, where 
peace 

And rest can never dwell, hope never comes 

That comes to all. — 


Both these plays are lurid in the Miltonic: 


style. 
Rodney Ackland’s adaptation of Crime and 


Punishment was certainly one of the events, 


of the year. The production and some of the: 
performances made a unity of theatrical effect 
that will persist in the memory. The produc- 
tion was obsessed with our age’s discovery 
of how deep fear can be and how nearly old 
chaos can come again. It was this I think that 
gave the production such an emotional unity 
and made the seemingly impossible feat of 
putting Dostoevsky on the stage a matter of 
lurid fact. . Technically the production broke 
new ground. It is not for nothing that the 
adapter is a highly-experienced screen-writer, 
and rarely have I seen the power the film 
enjoys of projecting a multiplicity of action 
transferred so successfully to the stage. 

Vicious Circle in Peter Brook’s clear-cut and 
imaginative production, gave London its first 
existentialist classic. Certainly it made any of 
the other new plays I have mentioned seem 


vapid—with the exception of the Priestley, the _ 


O’Casey and the Dostoevsky-Ackland. _ Once 
again strength of feeling melted as in a crucible 
all the tedious arguments of naturalism versus 
style, poetry versus prose. Whether the 
feeling is embittered and despairing as here, 
speaking with the tongues of men and angels 
but without love, or burns with.a -human 
instead of an infernal fire, feeling is what makes 
drama. Its rarity is what makes Shaftesb 

Avenue a waste land. I have half-quoted 
Corinthians and will add a second quotation: 


Now I would have you all speak with 
tongues, but rather that ye should prophesy: 
and greater is he that prophesieth than he 
that speaketh with tongues. 


Sartre comes in Paul’s second category. He 
speaks with tongues but there is no outcome. 
Hell is a vicious circle still. 


The. religious poets’ theatre, the Mercury, 
has added nothing to its repertory, though the 
revival of T. S. Eliot’s The Family Reunion was 
notable. The two new verse plays came at 
the Lyric Hammersmith, Peter Yates’s The 
Assassin and Cocteau’s The Eagle with Two 
Heads. The Cocteau has a touch in it of 
Sartre, but the feeling is weakened and finally 
killed by a remarkable subservience to the 
social—and even feudal—forms. The poet in 
love with the queen can find consummation in 
ceasing to be a poet and becoming a courtier. 
The queen can only find it in death where the 


poet regains his manhood. This is an emo- 


tional dilemma which can hardly inspire 
poetry and in Ronald Duncan’s version we 
were conscious only of the strain. Similarly 
Peter Yates’s The Assassin was an experiment 
that did not quite come off. What did come 


_ off, and startlingly, was the Lorca Maison de 


Bernada brought to the Mercury by the Champs 
Elysées company. Here indeed humanity and 
poetry were fused. \ Simple, sensuous and 
passionate, Lorca had found the answer to the 
aesthetic and the human problem at once. 


Reunion Theatre’s Exercise Bowler, Theatre 
Workshop’s Uranium 235 and Jack Lindsay’s 
The Face of Coal can well stand for documen- 
tary theatre. Theatre Workshop with its use 
of ballet and mime has brought a new element 
into the living newspaper—from now perhaps 
an essential element. For here is a means of 
avoiding that jerky progress from fact to fact 
which is the besetting weakness of documen- 
tary. 

I have felt for some time that documentary 
plays in England have never learned to bring 
in the other essential element in the form—that 
lively self-consciousness of the: stage which is 
Thornton Wilder’s main card. Wilder’s 
people are like a man on the screen who sud- 
denly becomes aware of his sound-track. 
Good God, he can see his voice—and perhaps 


_ he begins to do something about it. We have 


all been enjoying again this power of turning 
the stage inside out in the revived Olivier pro- 


duction of The Skin of Our Teeth, which , 


triumphantly proved itself a second time. 
There was some disappointment that Our 
Town with an all-American cast did not draw 
the town. Much as I enjoyed the production 
I decline to see any significance in its lack of 
commercial success, which in any event was 


_ offset by Vivien Leigh’s commercial triumph, 


No. . The theatre is ripe for experiment. In 
this year of demob. it has been repeatedly a 
delight to notice the virility and vitality of the 
returning young actors and actresses. A new 
wind is blowing. It will blow the cobwebs 


away. It may not have been much of a year. 


but it was a beginning. The plans for the Old 
Vic—the school, the Young Vic and the ex- 
perimental theatre to come in 1948, are cause 
enough for cheerfulness to keep breaking in. 
The omens are excellent—even if the Ministry 
of Works did refuse the Old Vic a permit. The 


’ new talent which Saint-Denis and Glen Byam 


Shaw are discovering will brighten stages and 
delight audiences. Having anything to do with 
the theatre is a bit like going for a ride on a 
tiger but I still think the beast has a smile on 
its face. 


‘ilms 


DAY OF WRATH: Film Centralen Palladium, 
Denmark. 


LES ENFANTS DU PARADIS: Pathé Con- 
sortium. 


LA CAGE AUX ROSSIGNOLS: Gaumont- 
France, \ 


VAUTRIN: Gaumont-France. 
GREAT EXPECTATIONS: Cineguild. 


‘Reviewed by Frank Jackson 


ay of Wrath WAS MADE IN DENMARK 

during the war by Carl Dreyer, who also 

made Vampyr and La Passion de Jeanne 
d’Arc. This last made an impression on me 
which is still strong, although it is many years 
since I saw it, and, in spite of the critics’ cavil 
at the time that it was not a film but rather a 
series of close-ups, I believed then that the 
end justified the unorthodox means: I know 
of no other film which has succeeded in 
bringing home so painfully the inhumanity of 
man to man. 

Torture, mental and physical, of one human 
being by another is also the subiect of Day of 
Wrath. The camera has moved back a little 
since the earlier film, and. for me, that move 
symbolises a move away from sympathy and 
compassion on the part of the director whose 
interest in the characters of his film would 
seem to have become as dispassionate as that 
of a doctor in the photographs of diseased 
human beings in medical textbooks. I do not 
wish to infer that the film leaves no mark 
on the audience; for myself, I hope that I shall 
soon be able to forget the shrieks of Herlof’s 
Marthe (whitehaired, innocent-seeming peasant 
woman, accused of witchcraft) as she is run to 
earth by villagers armed with evil pitchforks, 
in the house of the godly Rector Absalon 
Pedersson. But there was no sympathy in my 
reaction at this and other equally terrible 
moments in the film, only horror and nausea. 
‘*T am not afraid of dying, only of hell’’ says 
Herlof’s Marthe as she is tortured, and then 
burned alive; but Dreyer has created a hell on 
earth, without any hope of escape. Even the 
passion of the two young people—the Rector’s 
second wife and his son by his first marriage— 
is tainted with deceit,*lust and inevitable 
betrayal. 

There is no doubt that Dreyer succeeds in 
making his point (indeed, it is flung at us in 
the opening and concluding titles, in case we 
missed it during the film) that, in the end, 
judgment must be left to God; that, as for us, 
we wash our hands of our fellow-men, in 
despair at their cruelty and ignorance. We 
cannot say who is right or wrong, who worthy 
of praise or blame, since all are at once praise- 
worthy and blameworthy, right and wrong. 
It is significant that the word death occurs 
time without number in the dialogue. I don’t 
remember anybody talking about living, though 
the. young wife mentions running away. 

But there never has been a time in human 
history, and there never will be, when life 
amounted to nothing more than the closed 
circle of ‘‘Birth, copulation and death,’’ and 
herein, for me, is the worm in Dreyer’s film. 
Yes, it is lovely technically—everyone has 
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remarked on the quality of sound and image; 
yes, it is moving, even if in the wrong direction 
(away instead of towards) but since it is 
without compassion it cannot be great; it leaves 
us in a black hopelessness, with the moral that 
judgment of human actions can only be God’s 
—a comforting enough philosophy for those 
who have anything to fear from the judgment 
of their fellowmen. Need I add that I think 
it should be seen, in spite of everything? 

Les Enfants du Paradis was made in France 
in 1944 by Marcel Carné, whose other recent 
films include Le Jour se Léve and Les Visiteurs 
du Soir. Yt is an immense work, which, even 
in a cut version arranged for showing here, 
lasts about three hours. It is crowded with 
incidents, with noise, with individual charac- 
ters and undifferentiated passers-by. Its sub- 
ject is the Theatre, from “‘legitimate’’ to 
fair-booth, in Paris in the 1840’s, when, you 
may remember, a certain spectre was haunting 
Europe. No such spectre haunts the film 
(not that I expected it, considering the circum- 
stances under which it was made) and, whatever 
the turmoil in the hearts of the main per- 
sonages, the people in the streets seem to live 
in one continuous carnival. 

If the film has a serious intention, and is not 
‘merely ‘‘ tastefully commercial’’ as per Vichy’s 
earlier edict to the French film industry, it is 
as an attempt to portray various aspects of the 
character and philosophy of the Romantics, 
but, since the Romantics, not least when in 
revolt, were passionately part of the life of 
their times, and since that life was no con- 
tinuous carnival, the total impression of the 
film is curiously flat. 

As two dimensional as the backcloths (often, 
by the way, strangely out of period) in front 
of which they pose, are the Clown with the 
broken heart, and the gay, witty, extravagant 
Actor, for whom life is only material for Art; 
like cardboard cut-outs are the Philosopher- 
Criminal (who dreams of murdering the 
despicable people in the streets—exquisitely) 
and the proud, stiff-necked wealthy aristocrat. 
Flattest of all (in all senses) is the woman for 
whom they display their unique affections. 
She is played by Arletty, for whom IT am con- 
ceiving a profound dislike, in spite of the con- 
tinual build-up she gets in the film. Every five 
minutes or so one of the men is telling her how 
beautiful and desirable she is, as though, on the 
evidence available to us, we would not have 
believed it ourselves. 

I had an uncomfortable feeling that the 


film’s length was not so much due to artistic 
compulsion as to a desire to give all the main 
characters a chance to show off their special 
acting talents. There was far too much of 
Jean-Louis Barrault’s hermaphrodite mime, 
however interesting it was and Pierre Brasseur 
had several overlong soli which did not help 
us to know his character in the film any better. 
The Criminal (Marcel Herrand) and_ the 
Aristocrat (Louis Salou) have less footage, 
but may have had more in the complete version, 
Arletty, for me, has far too much space, and 
the Other Woman (how easily they are all 
labelled, with capital letters) played by Maria 
Casarés, also has her plentiful crises d’émotion. 

It should be seen, but it is far from being 
the masterpiece some critics have claimed it 
to be and, to the critic who found that, with 
this film, Carné became the world’s greatest 
director, I would reply that it is rather an 
unrepresentative time to make such a claim, 
when so many of the world’s film production 
centres are either out of action, or are working 
under exceptional difficulties. Even then, I 
personally notice a decline in Carné’s three 
latest films, from Le Jour se Léve to Les 
Enfants du Paradis. As his style becomes 
grander he seems to get less vital, and, while 
in Les Visiteurs du Soir, the lovers’ hearts con- 
tinued to beat within the stone statues 
(horresco referens) the end of this present film 
is all death and frustration. 

On a different plane I must admit to a liking 
for La Cage au Rossignols (directed by Jean 
Dreville and starring Noél-Noél). This. little 
comedy of a Remand School teacher turned 
novelist progresses by a series of sentimental 
clichés, yet somehow achieves a certain wistful 
freshness which at times is almost lyrical, in 
spite of the obvious poverty of material and 
finances. I imagine the film’s quality is largely 
due to the personality of Noel-Noel, which has 
something Chaplinesque and genuine about it. 
Or is it that no film with children in it can be 
completely dull? (I don’t count the precocious 
little horrors of American films as children). 

The story of Vautrin (directed by Pierre 
Billon) is taken from various novels of Balzac 
and fails dismally to recapture anything .of the 
power, understanding and clarity of vision 
of that historian of the rise to power of the 
French bourgeoisie. The film is small when 
it should be large, and since Balzac’s characters 
owe most of -theig life to their being seen 
within their historical context, these isolated 
dramatis personae, wearing peculiar clothes, 
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are no more than players in a not very good 
melodrama, so unmotivated and illogical do 
their actions become without their background. 
However there are worse films on in London. 

I have reserved the month’s best to the last. 
Though Great Expectations has neither the 
tenseness of Day of Wrath nor the quantitative 
vastness of J.es Enfants du Paradis, 1 found it 
on balance, more completely satisfying than 
either. Script, diction and production were 
the joint responsibility of David Lean, Ronald 
Neame and Anthony Havelock-Allan, who 
already have to their credit In Which We 
Serve, Blithe Spirit and Brief Encounter, the 
cream of British feature films. Even to have 
equalled these three would have been a 
triumph: to have surpassed them in technical 
mastery and emotional depth is an achieve- 
ment which sets a new scale of values for our 


film-makers. The production seems to me 
beyond criticism. The photography has a 
poetic quality which was formerly to be found 


only in the very best Continental productions. ~ 


Music, dialogue and costumes are all also 
exceptionally good. 

Great Expectations would undoubtedly have 
been a great film had it been able to solve the 
problem of transferring a long, rambling novel 
to the screen. The beginning and end are 
exciting, but the story sags in the middle. Iam 
sure this shortcoming is due to no want of 
intelligence on the part of the planning staff, 
but to an inherent difficulty in filming a 
Dickens novel. 
necessary telescoping and compression is that 
many of the characters seem to belong to 
Lewis Carroll’s world rather than to that of 
Dickens, simply because we have not time to 
get to know them well, and can only be shown 
their surface oddities. This is no reflection on 
the acting, which is first-rate. Every part, 
even the smallest, is well cast and well realised. 
And, in spite of its fundamental flaw, the film 
succeeds in capturing the main essence of 
Dickens, his belief in, and unfailing interest in, 
human beings; and his immense, sometimes 
rather sentimental and shapeless, sympathy 
with them. 

When at the end of the film Pip tears down 
the curtains, opens the shutters, and lets the 
breeze and sunlight into the dead room of 
memories at Satis House, his action had a 
symbolism which went far beyond the confines 
of this particular film and this particular story. 
I saw it as a challenge to all of us in the 
audience, (and, incidentally, to Dickens, who 
ended his story unhappily!) I don’t want to 
make Great Expectations seem a greater film 
than, in fact, it is, but in that brilliant sunshine 
the horrors of Day of Wrath and the tantrums 
of Les Enfants du Paradis did seem more than 
a little faded. 


Another result of the 
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Recent Novels 


MARGUERITE REILLY by Blizabeth Lake 
Pilot Press, 10s. 6d. 


ISLAND OF THE INNOCENT by Madeleine 
Kent Allen and Unwin, 9s.6d.  — 


BECAUSE OF MY LOVE by Robert .Paul 
Smith Sampson Low, 6s. 


BACK by Henry Green Hogarth Press, 8s. 6d. 


Reviewed by Oswell Blakeston 


LL ART, IN THE END, HAS ITS BIOLOGICAL 
justification. It integrates responses, it 
makes us emotionally richer, more 

capable of dealing rationally with material 
which otherwise might belong exclusively to 
the world of the mystic. The novel as art, then, 
must have its function as a releaser of energy, 
of imagination, of thought forms, etcetera. 

It would be a tricky business to determine 
the shape of the novel by its functions; but 
there do seem to be obvious limitations, for 
although it may not be possible to define the 
novel it is possible to define the reader as a 
human being. If people find it hard to live 
without boredom for any length of time even 
with those whom they love, has the novelist 
the sanction to write an unlimited number of 
words about his central character? Apart from 
artistic considerations, has he the biological 
right? or is he inevitably bound, if he jumps 
the limitations of biologically acceptable 
léngth, to bore, to wear us down, to blunt our 
sensibilities? . 

In her first book, Spanish Portrait, Miss Lake 
seemed to display the genuine art of the novel- 
ist. She made precise statements about 
emotional truth. The story, although it was a 
study in frustration, was a stimulus because of 


_ its controlled economy of presentation. Alas, 


Marguerite Reilly wanders interminably, and 
the author seems to have forgotten the reader 
in her own ambition to write so many words. 
Or was Miss Lake trying to rely on the soporific 
comfort of habit, established by so many 
words, as a substitute for the true pleasures 
of art?" 
“ Marguerite is the child of poor Roman 
Cathéli¢ parents, and she has no questions 
about" life which need an answer. She takes 
over the snobbish lies of her class, and tells 
them to herself and her friends. Her unfor- 
tunate ‘parents really become distinguished 
Seople’t her own eyes. She gets a job as a 
governess with a French family, arid this gives 
her ‘an opportunity to become a little more 
unbearable: When she learns that her mother 
intends to remarry, she returns to her home and 
Attempts to fit her family into the false picture 
she has made of them. But needI goon? You 
can guess that she tries to run her relatives’ 
lives and becomes a nurse, evades sex and runs 
a boarding house, makes more trouble and 
takes to drink. Or is it that you just don’t 
mind very much what Marguerite does? Let 
Miss Lake do the djinn’s work. 

Just here and there one finds flashes of the 
genius of the author of Spanish Portrait. 
There are moments when one can see that Miss 


Lake may be trying, when she remembers it, 
to show that seeing people as they are is a 
matter of removing emotional obstacles. Then 
one is confused again by some new twist in 
Marguerite’s career introduced, one feels, 
because the author wants so many more pages, 
and not because the development grows from 
character . . . No, the real moral of Mar- 
guerite Reilly is that the art of condensation, 
of selection, is more fundamentally a part of 
the novel than many novelists care to admit. 

If Miss Lake sins in forgetting the reader, 
Miss Kent defaults in forgetting herself. The 
Island of the Innocent has one element of a 
good novel—a theme. (The good theme is one 
of the best guides the novelist can have to help 
in the essential work of selection). It is Miss 
Kent’s theme that frauds don’t work and it is 
only real things which have any power. There 
are many strange new diseases of the soul and 
one of the worst of them is abstractionism, the 
de-personalising of people. People are not 
““problems’’ they are people, they cannot even 
be “*the enemy’ ’—only that is one step further 
than Miss Kent is ready to go. Miss Kent 


‘believes passionately in defending people 


whenever they are menaced, and she is very 
careful to make this very clear to the reader; 
in fact she has the reader in mind with every 
sentence. But the sad truth is she does not 
express her arguments as experience; they are 
“‘lines of talk’’ rather than people talking. If 
Miss Kent had paid a little more attention to 
herself, she might have realised that the 
immature writer is liable to turn the mature 
theme into an abstraction. 

In substance the Island of The Innocent is 
incredibly naive. The Cornish girl goes on 
a conducted tour abroad and meets the 
Bohemian. He marries her, and makes her 


happy for a time till he falls in with some 
pseudo-pacifists who -are really working for 
Germany. There is a lot of talk, an abortion, 
a Russian exile, a German Jew, before the 
end—the country shop, the comfort of a child 
and the war that is (oh dear) ‘‘a glorious 
crusade.’’ In all, the Island of The Innocent 
runs a little over length, but then it always 
would, however short it was. 

In case you feel that by now I am committed 
to praising any short novel, whatever its 
content, let us turn to Because Of My Love. 
This is one of those American stories which 
are told as if the author were fighting against 
his boredom at having to tell it. ‘‘She went 
tight back to sleep. The next day was Sunday.’’ 
The story is boy falls in love with girl he does 
not like. He walks out on his job. The young 
couple have to live with the girl’s father. She 
doesn’t approve of her father because he has 
a mistress. The boy;does. The girl bumps 
off father with a circular saw in the cellar. Then 
she bumps off boy. Then she lies in bed and 
sings a little French song. Mr. Smith hasn’t 
done any better than Miss Lake or Miss Kent; 
so we can confidently say that shortness ia 


itself is no novelist’s recipe for success. 


In the past, Mr. Henry Green has showa a’ 
wonderful consciousness of the limits of the 
novel—the limits which make the possibilities 
of exploiting them limitless. He has used 
length as a significant part of the form of the 
novel: Loving was one of the very special con- 
temporary achievements. Back has the same 
stylisation, but not the same control of it. 
One admires still the artist’s intention—the 
intensity; for after the rambling book or the 
naive book or the no-trouble book, the reader 
feels that it is a personal compliment when the 
author tries to get the best out of everything. 
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Yet this tine Mr. Green has failed. Loving 
was convincing and Back isn’t. It’s as fatal 
as that! The times when the old spell seems 
best to work are when the characters are 
talking at cross purposes. Otherwise there is 
a strain without reason for it, an artificiality. 
This is not only in the general structure, out in 
particular images. It’s hard to take the 
woman’s breasts ‘*which she wore as though 
ashamed, like two soft nests of white mice, in 
front.”” 

The plot background is about a man who 
returns to England from a prison camp. While 
he was in the camp, his girl died. He meets 
her half sister, and thinks she is his girl. He 
also thinks about how he is going to make his 
clothing coupons last. It’s almost too much 
for him. In the end he marries the half sister, 
although one cannot help being afraid that 
he is still only half there... But that’s the 
trouble with a spell, with something as con- 
trolled and worked on as Mr. Green’s in- 
dividual style, if it doesn’t come off it 
immediately lapses into mumbo-jumbo. But 
anything Mr. Green writes is important, even 
if, as in Back, it’s only for the sake of what he 
may write next. 


Telling A Story 


THE BECKER WIVES by Mary Lavin. 
Michael Joseph, 9s. 6d. 

SELECTED STORIES by Frank O’Connor. 
Maurice Fridberg, 2s. 6d. 

SELECTED STORIES by Malachi Whitaker. 
Maurice Fridberg, 2s. 6d. 

CHOICE. Edited by William Sansom. . Pro- 
gress Publishing, 8s. 6d. 

SUNDAY AFTER THE WAR by Henry 
Miller. Poetry London, 10s. 

THE FACTS OF LIFE by Paul Goodman. 
Poetry London, 8s. 6d. 


Reviewed by Julian Symons 


‘HIS COLLECTION OF BOOKS, SOMB OF THEM 
by writers of considerable talent, prompts 
a tear for the death of the short story. 
These writers are not concerned with telling 
stories, in the sense that Stevenson or Henry 
James or Kipling or H. G. Wells (to choose 
some names almost at random) were con- 
cerned with telling stories; their talents are 
given instead to the minute particularisation 
of a state of feeling, the exact portrayal of a 
tiny incident, the sketch of an exceptional or a 
representative individual. 
It would be foolish to inveigh against this 


new convention which has very complex roots, 


in a social sense in the vast economic and 
physical changes in our lives during the last 
fifty years, and in a more narrowly cultural 
sense in the civilising influences of a number 
of European writers who hardly touched the 
development of a Kipling or a Wells. Never- 
theless it is permissible to say, I think, that the 
short story, like the novel, is at its best a con- 
tinuous narrative with a physical as well as a 
psychological point; and that this fact has been 
forgotten by a good many modern writers. 


It is this personal preference for a well-told’ 


tale that prompts me to put The Becker Wives 
at the top of my list. Miss Mary Lavin some- 
times writes rather clumsily (as when her 
upper-class girl whispers ‘‘It’s like as if they 
were playing some game,’’ or someone else 
feels ‘‘a disgust to it,’’) but at least three of the 
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four stories in her book are marked by a strong 
narrative sense which I find very satisfying. 
The title story is about a girl whose life is a 
vast and vivid make-believe in which she im- 
personates other people, and pretends to see 
green dragons; her gradual progress towards 
madness and her final tilt over the edge into 
insanity are described with uncommon skill 
and a powerful and morbid imagination. The 
other stories in The Becker Wives are all about 
Ireland—where Miss Lavin lives—and ‘*The 
Joy-Ride,’’ a tale about two butlers who in a 
fit of exuberance leave the old house they are 
looking after, and find on their return that it 
has been burnt down, is done with a great deal 
of dash and an underlying, unstressed and 


effective pathos. Altogether, Miss Lavin has 
a notable talent, and I recommend The Becker 
Wives. 

Frank O’Connor and Malachi Whitaker are 
also very skilful writers; their selected stories 
(in Mr: Fridberg’s well-produced and inex- 
pensive Hour-Glass Library) maintain a high 
level, and most of their pieces have more 
to recommend them than a high degree of 
sensibility—though they have that as well. 
O’Connor’s two best stories are about the 
Irish Rebellion and the Black and Tans, and 
very fine, sensitive stories they are too. He 
writes fresh and natural dialogue, and avoids 
successfully the passages of merely rhetorical 
“*fine writing’? that bore us in some Irish 
writers. When necessary, however, he can 
write finely enough, and with considerable art: 

**And while they talked the train dragged 
across a dark plain, the heart of Ireland, and 
in the moonless night tiny cottage windows 
blew past like sparks from a fire, and the pale 
simulacrum of the lighted carriages leaped and 
frolicked over hedges and fields.’’ 

Malachi Whitaker’s stories almost all deal 
with working-class people in the North of 
England (I gather from the dust-wrapper the 
West Riding of Yorkshire). They are, quite 
frankly, sketches—but sketches done with a 
power and intensity that is impressive, partly 
because it seems often disproportionate to the 
subjects of the stories. Arthur Potwell con- 
centrates all his energies on his amateur 
dramatic society, and it is a triumph for him 
when he says successfully, ‘‘ Yes, me lord.’’ 
Two old people quarrel over picking black- 
berries. A young man returns from a holiday 
in Paris and boasts about his experiences to 
his family. 

Miss Whitaker charges these, and other little 
episodes with a great deal of emotion; but 
some time after one has finished reading, one 
wonders whether she is not grafting her own 
sensitiveness to the niceties of social position 
on to the lives of people who in such matters 
are not snobbish—whether in fact these are 


not glossy-magazine character-sketches, on @ 


rather high level. I pose the question, rather 
doubtfully: but I have no doubt at all about 
the accuracy of observation in her stories. A 
man has to go to hospital suddenly and his 
wife is terrified. ‘‘We can’t get ’im off 
without washing ’is feet,’’ she says. A boy 


sees his father ‘‘already bent over a basin of 
porridge and treacle, the drooping points of 


his grey moustache dark with moisture.’’ 
stories are worth reading for these touches 
alone. There are many of them in her book. 

I found Choice a disappointing collection. 
Mr. Sansom’s intention has been to gather 


‘*A pleasing: selection of modern narrative | 


prose . . . of the nature of stories rather than 
necessarily ‘‘short stories’? in the currently 


Her | 


accepted sense of that form.’’ ‘*Narrative’’ 


is just the word that seems to me inappropriate 


for many of the pieces in Choice; the “‘narra- 
tive prose’? in which a writer’s sensibility to 


his own ego exercises itself nominally in 
writing about the landsape of Siberia or New 
Zealand or the African desert seems to me 
rather dull. Frank O’Connor (again), Eliza- 


beth Bowen, Sidney Keyes (with a naive, youth- . 


ful and attractive little tale) and P. H. Newby 
provide the highlights of this rather curious 
choice. 

And last, two Americans, published in 
identical and hideous waxy green bindings. 


There is a great deal to be said against Mr. | 


Henry Miller’s anti-intellectual post-Lawrence 
mysticism: but there is a great deal to be said 
for‘ the vigour of his writing. Sunday 
After the War contains some pompous and 


nonsensical verbiage, about Miller’s friends 


and their talents. A letter to Anais, Nin about 


_ one of her books: ‘‘ With a corrosive force you 


have broken down the veils of flesh and all the 
cushions that protect the nerves; you have 
played on the raw nerves, the very tenderest 
filaments of our sense organs. The effect is 
delirium, ecstasy which becomes insupport- 
able.’’, Crikey! one thinks, and reads: ‘‘I 
looked into the soul of the Greek people. And 
the particularity of the Greek soul, let me add 
rapidly, is the phenomenal.’’ And yet as soon 
as one prepares to dismiss Miller as a mere 
dotty egotist, of no particular interest, one is. 
brought up against passages of hard and rocky 
brilliance, in which his characteristic rhetoric: 
seems to be fully justified. Such are ‘‘Good! 
News,’’ ‘‘God is Love,’’ ‘‘Reunion in 
Brooklyn’’ and part of ‘‘Of Art and the 
Future.’’ There is no doubt about it, Miller 
says forcibly some things that are worth saying, 
and that nobody else to-day says with such 
directness. I have not read anything of such 
sustained and biting savagery as his comments. 
on American civilisation for a long time. It is. 
a pity that mixed in with the wonderfully good 
things (and good stories) in Sunday After the 
War there is such a lot of the phonus-bolonus 
too. 

Mr. Goodman gives us almost nothing but 
the phonus-bolonus. He is the American type 
who talks about Shakespeare, the Soviet Union, 


and the pattern on the wallpaper, in terms of 


Freud, Karen Horney and Wilhelm Reich.. 
One or two of the pieces in The Facts of Life 
(notably the title-story) seemed to me to have: 
good touches of observation; most of them are: 
demonstrations of points in psychology tricked 
out with a Tottenham Court Road modernism 
of presentation. It is important that our in- 


i telligentsia should not be deceived into thinking 
_ that Mr. Goodman’s book is profound—for it 
| is merely obscure; or intelligent—for it is 


merely incoherent; or original—for it is merely 
pretentious. 


i The Composer and his Age 


MUSIC AND SOCIETY by Wilfrid Mellers. 
Dennis Dobson, 8s. 6d. 


Reviewed by Julian Herbage 


HE RELATIONS OF A COMPOSER WITH THE 

society in which he lives contains material 

for an interesting. historical study, par- 
ticularly at a time when art has become once 
more a sellers’ market. The century-old cult 
of ‘‘Art for Art’s sake’’ certainly succeeded 
in isolating the artist from society, even if it 
was later realised that ali isolation is not 
necessarily splendid. To-day the artist has 
learnt that a lofty indifference to society is not 


') an inherent sign of good art, while society for 


its part is becoming aware that art is not a 
matter that can be conveniently ignored. Even 
our commercial manufacturers realise the 
‘hecessity of concentrating on artistic design, 
if only in the sacred cause of salesmanship. 
At the present time, then, when the artist and 
his public are consciously groping toward a 
common ground of mutual understanding, 
Wilfrid Mellers’ book Music and Society is 
opportune. In his prefatory note he sets 
forth his aim: ‘‘to describe the evolution of the 
English musical idiom in its relation to the 
European tradition, and then to relate this 
idiomatic evolution to the social, and if you 
like, philosophical concepts that went to pro- 


~ duce it.”’ 


Mr. Mellers rightly limits his objectives; 
also he is not so intent on writing history as in 
making propaganda, and his propaganda is 
addressed to the musical public of to-day on 
behalf of those contemporary composers whom 
he considers to have serious and vital aims. 
He is an historian to the extent that he sets 
out to prove the existence of an English musical 
tradition, a tradition which was dormant 
during 150 years of important musical develop- 
ment in Europe, and of which composers are 
now attempting to take up the thread from 
the point at which (after the death of Purcell) 
it was broken. 

More than half his book is devoted to a 
description of this tradition that, starting from 
the Age of Faith as symbolised by the single, 
unmeasured voice of plainchant, reached its 
zenith in the humanistic, yet still devout, 
Golden Age of Polyphony. The achievements 
which culminated in Purcell are considered 
more in relation to the Age of Faith than to 
their prophecy of the Age of Reason. On the 
subject of the latter age Mr. Mellers has some 
hard things to say, and says them pungently 
and with categorical brevity. Only when he 
perceives a return to earlier traditions in the 
work of Holst and Vaughan Williams is his 
sympathy rekindled, and his balanced, critical 
mind reasserts itself. A final chapter is devoted 
to an interesting, if circumscribed, study of 
modern American music. 

Many readers will find the opening chapters 
extremely hard going. Mr. Mellers warns 
them that he will not restrict his indulgence in 
musical terminology, and he certainly keeps 
his word. An example taken at random is this 


fourteen-line sentence, of which space prevents 
the quotation of more than a part: ‘‘The use 
of a single generating cell in the gigantic motet 
which is Machaut’s Mass suggests a_pre- 
vailing tendency towards homogeneity rather 
than heterogeneity in the part-writing, and the 
hoqueting technique of the fourteenth cen- 
tury . . . marks a further tendency towards 
dependence between the parts,.or towards an 
isochronous rythmic framework which (now 
completely emancipated from the restrictions 
of the old rythmic modes) remained constant 
throughout.’’ As Mr. Mellers denies that his 
book is a technical treatise for specialists he 
would have done well to simplify his language, 
to shorten and clarify his sentences. He could 
then have devoted more space to the social 
aspects of mediaeval music, the infrequent 
discussion of which is overweighted by a mass 
of technical musical dissection. 

In his sixth chapter, headed, ‘‘The Dark 
Ages, Culture and the Oratorio,’’ which in a 
mere seventeen pages deals with the complete 
period from 1700 to 1850, it is not Mr. Mellers’ 
manner, but his matter which is open to 
criticism. This whole period is dismissed with 
little attempt at sympathetic understanding, 
or even, one might suggest, at adequate 
research. Arne, for instance, is discarded with 
the single word ‘‘sentimentalism,’’ though 
many of the choruses in his oratorio Judith 
have a dramatic power which falls scarcely 
short of Handel’s. A stronger case could have 
been made by more informed and balanced 
criticism. The eighteenth century admittedly 
endorsed Dr. Burney’s view that ‘‘ Music is an 
innocent luxury, unnecessary, indeed to our 
existence, but a great improvement and gratifi- 
cation to our sense of hearing.’’ Most 
eighteenth century music is eminently success- 


. ful in achieving this aim, and it is illogical to 


condemn it for failing in what it did not set 
out to achieve. 

In general Mr. Mellers writes the most 
sympathetically when he is the best in- 
formed, and over a wide range his critical 
judgment is of a high order. Perhaps his 
book does not entirely live up to its in- 
teresting title, but it contains much that is 
worth reading. In his preface he hints at 
the possibility of a further book on “the 
historical background to the changes in music’s 
social function.’? This book—will it be called 
‘*Society and Music?’’—promises perhaps an 
even more attractive and valuable theme. 


A Spot of Politics Works 
Wonders Now 


EMBASSY SUCCESSES (two vols). Sampson 
Low, 8s. 6d. each. 

THE GUINEA PIG by Warren Chetham 
Strode. Sampson Low, 6s. 

THE SHEPHERD AND THE HUNTER by 
David Martin. Alan Wingate. 

GET AWAY OLD MAN by William Saroyan. 
Faber and Faber, 6s. 


Reviewed by Patrick Rice 


IHE GENERAL TITLE OF Embassy Successes 
under which six of these plays are printed 
is interesting, for in point of fact only two 
of them are recognised as successes by the 
theatrical profession, for only two of them 
have reached the West End and stuck there. 


. But what is truly interesting about the plays 


themselves is that these two, No Room at the 
Inn and Worm’s Eye View do, indeed, have an 
amazing similarity to some of the others: 
all of them share an attitude to life and its 
characterisation within the particular story. 
Life is a haphazard series of muddles—cruel or 
funny—but muddles which can be tidied by 
reference to the standard institutions of God, 
the Country or the Public School. Each play 
has its funny-man, its philosopher (so-say) 
and its funk, conceived statically and in- 
capable of development through the action; 


‘and one of these, the philosopher usually, is 


drawn in sufficient detail to allow some actor 
to make the piece his vehicle. 

More than this, the manner in which these 
plays are written accepts the same set of stage 
conventions: exit lines, dramatic silence, the, 
equivocal surprise line at the curtain and the 
rest, all of it going on in a private world 
behind the footlights, safely separate from any 
audience. By and large, then, these plays are 
precisely would-be (West End) successes, 
aimed at suburban, middle-class families who 
have come in for the kind of night that West 
End managements have learned they like and 
that Repertory managements have learned to 
copy. If the title of ‘‘Successes’’ seems over- 
confident, it is at least not as misleading as 
one might think, 

Father Malachy’s Miracle and National 
Velvet are frankly fairy stories in which the 
acceptance of some set of conventions is 
almost obligatory; and, as they manage this 
set efficiently enough and are not without 
charm, at another time they might well have 
succeeded. It is their misfortune that history 
has made the present-day theatre public vote 
fairies out and politics in; and it is as a result 
of this that No Room at the Inn, with evacuees 
and, insistently, the responsibility of the 
individual to the group; Worm’s Eye View, with 
billetees and, lightly, the responsibility of the 
individual to the group; and The Guinea Pig, 
with the Fleming Report on Public Schools 
and, on and off, the responsibility of the in- 
dividual in making it work, get off to so much 
a better start. 

The trouble with all of them is that their 
authors have no consistent sense of the drama, 
for the proper concern of the dramatist should 
surely be men and women. As any social or 
political conflict’ must obviously give rise to 
human conflicts, a social or political situation 
is as obviously among those proper to his work. 
O’Casey, if we needed contgmporary proof 
of this, has proved it. But too often the 
dramatist devotes his time exclusively to the 
situation and only incidentally to the men and 
women operating it. Indeed, to be able to call 
a play political has become almost a certain 
sign that there is something wrong with it, 
that it lacks humanity. One does not call 
The Silver Tassie political, although it is. 

No Room at the Inn, which could have been 
a most moving play in one kind of thriller con- 
vention, stops dead repeatedly while one of 
the cast talks social responsibility at the others; 
and she is not even a character, has no per- 
sonality at all beyond what her lecturing can 
suggest. One feels she is there simply to inject 
the required amount of Saloon Bar politics 
into the play. The Guinea Pig is worse in this 
respect, for here all the characters drop what 
little personality they have acquired to argue 
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with each other like so ‘many letters to the 
Times. It is common enough to find in 
dramatic criticism the statement that an actor 
has spoken certain lines out of character. 
Pity the poor player. One is forced to the 
conclusion, after reading most of these plays, 
that most of the lines are not in character in 
the first place, that the political argument has 
been shoved in, much as the funny man has, 
because the box-office requires it. The mixture 
doesn’t make a play. 

Skipper Next to God and The Shepherd and 
the Hunter are, by the side of these, as tall as 
trees over grass, for at least their politics 
belong to the people in the play. In spite of 
the fact that Mr. de Hartog’s play takes place 
on a ship loaded with Jewish refugees, although 
their cruel predicament is talxed this way and 
that at you on page after page, and precisely 
because the play is about a man whose personal 
decision in this case must be a political one, 
the play is all of a piece. If Mr. Martin’s play 
seems less sturdy by the side of it, I feel it is 
because it lacks this very forthrightness and 
shies a little from the kind of argument it would 
seem to need at its centre—possibly because 
the argument here, about Jewish terrorists, is 
less general in its terms and more unpopular. 
But the lines are beautifully written and the 
mechanics of the action, the entrances and 
exits, the curtains, are punctuations which the 
action demands, not interruptions for irrele- 
vant effect.At least there is nothing unessential 
about The Shepherd and the Hunter and it is 
a more skilful piece of workmanship than 
Skipper Next to God, though it lacks that 
play ’s power. 

There is plenty unessential about Zoo in 
Silesia, which is vitally and often movingly 
written, but nonetheless gives the impression of 
being only so many actual conversations 
reported one after the other. Jan de Hartog 
and David Martin have reduced the vast, 
complex areas of life with which their plays 
deal to a simple, central story andxthen they 
have blown the whole thing up again, the one 
with the intensity of his feeling, the other with 
his poetic imagination. In Zvo in Silesia a 
smaller area (life in a p.o.w. camp) has been 
reported straight; there has been some selection, 
it is true—of the characters and of the subjects 
about which they are to talk—but not to any 
particular pattern. Nonetheless, the characters 
are those of distinct and different people; and 
that is more than a little for a contemporary 
play. 

William Saroyan may have started his 
latest, Get Away Old Man, with the idea of 
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reducing life to a simple story. Indeed, it is 
the claim he often makes for his writing, and 
one of the characters makes it repeatedly here. 
This time, though, life seems to have got itself 
reduced to nothing and blown up only with 
a deal of wind. The story is once more about 
Saroyan and the other men who have a hold 
on that certain something. The certain some- 
thing in this version is, for some reason, called 
‘*Ave Maria’’ and New York audiences stood 
it for thirteen performances. 


Anti- Philistine 
THE LIFE OF LLEWELYN POWYS, by 
Malcolm Elwin. The Bodley Head, 15s. 


Reviewed by Douglas Goldring 
IOGRAPHY, BEING ABOUT CHAPS AND THERE- 
fore part of the noblest study, can never 
be completely boring, even when the 

subject is dull and the treatment heavy. When 

the career and personality unfolded are those 
of such a lovable, sunny, courageous and 
whimsical ‘‘chap’’ as Llewelyn Powys, and 
the biographer such a competent and ex- 
perienced artist-craftsman as Mr. Malcolm 

Elwin, the reader can be assured that he has a 

treat in store for him. 

A portrait of any member of the Powys 
family is almost bound to take the form of a 
conversation piece, in which the remaining ten 
brothers and sisters, some in the foreground, 
others in the background, are grouped round 
the central figure. together with their shadowy 
but beneficent parents. Probably never before 
or since has there been a family more united in 
devotion to one another than the eleven 


children of the Rev. Charles Francis Powys, . 


sometime vicar of Montacute. Indeed, they 
formed a sort of mutual admiration society, 
with power to co-opt approved outsiders and 
their women-folk as honorary Powyses, thereby 
constituting a compact and well-defended 
enclave into which no philistine could intrude. 

Collectively, they stood for certain timeless 
human values in a world of chaos, mental and 
moral degeneracy, noble effort and heroic 
sacrifice. Keeping as far as possible aloof trom 
all this, they dug their toes into their Dorset 
earth, and declined resolutely to be either pro- 
gressive or reactionary. What they had they 
held and gloried in, proclaimed, expounded 
and tenaciously preserved. What the architect 
brother, A. R. Powys, accomplished in a 
limited field as Secretary of the Society for the 
Protection of Ancient Buildings, Llewelyn did, 
as a philosopher and prose stylist, in the wider 
domain of literature and the ‘‘art of life.’’ 

Of the three literary Powys brothers, 
Llewelyn was the youngest. He had, neither 
the range, energy and booming quasi-mystical 
exuberance of his elder brother, John Cowper, 
nor the more confined creative genius of 
Theodore, but hé expressed his simple philo- 
sophy of happiness and love of life in a prose 
stvle which, while owing much to the study of 
seventeenth century models, had a distinction 
which was entirely personal. Like other 
writers attacked by the dread disease of tuber- 
culosis—James Elroy Flecker and D. H. Law- 
rence may be cited as examples—he had a 
heightened appreciation of the beauty of the 
visible world, but he added to this a belief in 
the value of happiness for its own sake, and 
above all in the value of love. He adored his 
“Daddy Jack’’ as he called his eldest brother, 


and admired his brothers Littleton and Theo- 
dore, indeed all his brothers and sisters; was 
the devoted husband of an equally devoted 
wife and had plenty of affection left over for 
those ‘‘co-opted Powyses,”’ his life-long 
friends Louis Wilkinson and Dr. O’Neill. 
Indeed his radiant and sunny nature, to which 
all who knew him (including this reviewer) can 
testify, created around him an aura of loving- 
kindness which was in itself an achievement. 

In appearance, since he was the descendant: 


of a long line of country clergymen of patrician . 


origin and the grandson, on his mother’s side, 
of yet another clergyman, he had a certain 
sacerdotal aspect, not belied by his curly 
yellow hair and corrugated brow. It came out 
chiefly in his eyes, which, like his brother 
Theodore’s, were those of a rather naughty, 
at times almost lewd, spell-binder. He re- 
minded the reviewer of a roguish Rural Dean, 
dressed in home-spun tweeds. ‘*‘Now dear 
children,’’ one can imagine him saying to a 
gathering of young men and maidens, ‘‘always 
remember there is no God. Death is the End, 
but Life is very sweet. Love each other, love 
night and day and the wind on the heath and 
have a good time while you’ve got the chance.’” 
Carpe Diem! Cueillez dés aujourd’hui les roses 
de la vie! Don’t forget the words of Petu- 
lengro! 

This is, of course, an over-simplification of 
Lulu Powys’s ‘‘message,’’ although it may 
serve to indicate the extent to which his 
thinking was dated. In politics he remained 
a Victorian Radical, with all the virtues of the 


type, and as regards religion, after going . 


through the period of Doubt, which agonized 
so many late Victorian undergraduates and 
excited the readers of Mrs. Humphrey Ward’s 
novels, he settled down as an agnostic rational- 
ist. Like so many haters of ‘‘Christianity,’’ 
he had a great respect for what he conceived. 
to have been the true message of Jesus. In all 
this there was little either new or original, but 
it was a Powys characteristic to ignore changes 
of fashion in thought, and, intellectually, to 
stay put and dig in. His belief in happiness 
was mixed with a strain of Puritanism which 
made him condemn any form of loose living, 
particularly of a kind which his illness pro- 
hibited. With some inconsistency, he regretted 
having wasted his opportunities at Cambridge: 
“*T spent far too much of my time hanging 


‘ about tavern doors and that’s the truth! What 


demon persuaded me to go carolling drunken 
ditties night after night? With such imme- 
morial turf.under my shoes, turf shining bright 
in the moonlight, and with such historical 


stones all about me, how came it that I behaved” 


so badly?’” Badly? Come now, Llewelyn! 
Traces of Victorian priggishness crop up 
occasionally even in the work of his maturity. 
For example, in Glory of Life he can write: 
‘““Observe a seaside crowd, so frivolous, so 
sense-obsessed, and ponder upon the prodigious 
credulity that could claim for each gnat-cheap 
soul a permanent survival.’’ Gnat-cheap? 
True, their lives became ‘‘cheap’’ enough after 
Llewelyn’s death, but if he had survived to be 
saved by them he might have been more chary 
of denying these hard-working holiday-makers 
their hope of some kind of immortality. The 
passage serves to illustrate this reviewer’s con- 
tention that, in many ways for good, 
Llewelyn’s mind and habit of thought became 
moulded and stabilised in early manhood 


His value to-day is less that of one who opens 
windows on the Future than that of a defender 
of the standard of values on which our civilisa- 
tion depends for its continuance. 

Mr. Elwin, in this notable contribution to 
the Powys portrait gallery, has performed a 
difficult task to admiration. The skill and 
conscientious care with which he has mar- 
shalled and selected his abundant material 
reveal him as a biographer of unusual! gifts and 
high accomplishment. Outsiders may laugh at 
his brother for addressing Llewelyn as ‘‘dar- 
ling,’’ but at least Mr. Elwin has shown him, 
as he was, ‘‘a dear.’’ 


Virile Criticism 


THE LIVING NOVEL by V. S. Pritchett. 
Chatt and Windus, 8s. 6d. 


Reviewed by John Davenport 


R. PRITCHETT, AS HE SAYS, HAS A NOSE- 

A nose, one might add, in excellent 

shape; neither by Oxford port em- 

purpled, nor sharpened white by Cambridge 
metaphysics. 

These refindings appeared severally in the 

New Statesman; in some cases slightly modified, 


_ they are here whipped in by a penetrating 
- preface, in which Mr. Pritchett points out that 


“*the masters (of the English novel) great and 
small, remembered or neglected, were the 


freshest, the most original, the most impor- 


tunate and living novelists of their time; that 
they stood above their contemporaries and 


survived them, because they were more 


readable, more entertaining, more suggestive 


‘and incomparably more able than the common 


run of novelists.’’ 

This is pretty true. But what is a novel? 
During the nineteenth century it came rather 
to resemble the almost mythical bag belonging 
to the matriarch of The Swiss Family Robinson. 
(Itself, a ‘‘novel’’). If you remember, all the 
larger commodities essential for mid-nine- 
teenth century bourgeois civilisation were 
saved from the wreck in which the intrepid 
Swiss doctor and his gigantic family were in- 
volved. But occasionally some such object as 
a needle, an acorn, a fish-hook, a few grains 
perhaps of morphia were found to be lacking; 
whereupon she would proudly cry: ‘*I have it 
in my bag.’’ Not by anticipation but by 
accident—the twofold accident of the collapse 
of the drama and the rapid expansion of the 
teading public—the nineteenth century writers 
poured their work into this great bag of the 
novel. Stories, dramas, essays, sermons, 
myths—all were sealed up in the great con- 
fused bag loosely labelled novel. p> 

The living novel, as Mr. Pritchett calls it, 
very often isn’t strictly speaking a novel at all. 
But whatever it hermaphroditically is, it con- 


tains, roughly speaking, within its enormous 


self most that is most readable—creatively 
speaking—during the last 150 years, be : 
English, French or Russian. 

As Mr. Pritchett says, ‘‘the great nove- 
lists... are the great... because they 
were the writers who were most sensitive to 
the questions of their time. They are, in the 
finest sense, contemporary . . . The great are 
sensitive to an intrinsic situation’’ (my italics). 

Mr. Pritchett himself, as the author of The 
Sailor and other short stories (by any standards 
not only masterly in handling but smashing 


in content), knows what he is talking about. 
It’s silly to ‘‘review’’ this book. Better to 
enjoy,it. Here is Mr. Pritchett: ‘‘ We say to-day 
that we are living in.an age of transition, 
““between two worlds’’; the lesson of the 
master is that human life is always in tran- 
sition; an essential part of his excellence is that 
he brings this clearly out in his work . . . The 
second-rate are rarely of their time . . . rooted 
not in life but in literary convention . . . The 
masters, on the contrary, have a direct appre- 
hension of life. The secret of their eminence 
is not in style, form, experiment in narrative or 
manner alone, but also in their presentations 
of new material.’’ Mr. Pritchett goes on to 
quote Joyce, Balzac and Stendahl as examples 
of ‘‘masters’’ in their varying senses or degrees; 
and also, triumphantly, Defoe. This shows 
the perception of the novelist. Mr. Pritchett 
has little use for so-called or self-styled. critics. 
His ideal admiration may be for them; his 
practical devotion is to the novelists who put 
experience before everything else; and for the 
readers, idle-minded though they be. 

This book is not a review of the novel as a 
whole. Jane -Austen, Tolstoy, Trollope, 
Henry James, Proust are missing, as well as 
other writers whom Mr. Pritchett has previously 
embraced or exploded. They will not be 
missed, exciting as his comments on them 


would certainly have been. Henry James has | 


been over-fondled lately; Proust is too big and 
sweet a nut to be cracked in a couple of 
thousand words; Jane Austen needs not even 
Pritchett’s bush; Trollope’s exquisite factual 
sense needs no explication, (although I’ve 
always wanted a really accurate analysis of 
precise money values 1850-70 as a Trollope 
Companion); and Tolstoy—Tolstoy’s too big 
to be talked about: one’s not discussing a spa 
but a continent. 

But how good these remaining notes are! 
As when he points out that Fielding was not 
amusing himself with the concoctions of arti- 
ficial comedy, but attacking the criminal 
violence and corruption that underlay the 
criminal violence of his time. ‘‘A plea for 
virtue when the aristocracy had left the country 
for the Court, had abandoned its responsi- 
bilities in order to milk the Exchequer.’’ In 
his essay on Fielding Mr. Pritchett points out 
the effect of that apprenticeship to the theatre, 
conscious or unconscious, which is to be felt 
in all the great English novelists. His sug- 
gestion that the classic French novel is based 
on a different concept—that of the law—is an 
admirable example of his power of lively 
generalisation. Again, how simple but how 
forceful in the piece on Smollett is the evoca- 
tion of Rowlandson’s pictures ‘‘.... not 
human beings, but lumps of animal horror or 
stupidity . . . the eighteenth century New 
Rich,”’ It is also personally delighful for a 
reviewer nearly always to agree with his author. 
(Of course Jonathan Wild is the great Fielding 
book; of course Humphrey Clinker is over- 
rated.) : 

It is true, too, that Scott is the single (poten- 
tial) Shakespearean talent of the English novel. 
The dialogue in parts of the Antiquary is 
Henry IV at its best; and The Heart of 
Midlothian is the great Scott novel, though I 
would like to have heard Mr. Pritchett on 
Guy Mannering. (incidentally, it would be 
good to have Mr. Pritchett on Lewis Grassic 


Gibbon, who in spite of a recent reprint is - 


still far too little known. George Douglas 
and Hugh McDiarmid aside, there is more 
fiery force in him than in any Scottish writer 
since Burns.) 

Mr Pritchett has his fancies; he overpraises 
Le Fanu. Everybody seems to. But his 
rediscovery (good nose) of Arthur Morrison 
is timely; and Meade Faulkner isn’t bad. It 
would be interesting to read what he would 
have to say of Edwardian writers of the not- 
quite-first-class. There are many of them lying 
on Public Library shelves, in the libraries of 
ships and of solvent aunts. 

I wish I had space to quote his analysis of 
the Money Goddess in the piece on The Way 
of All Flesh; the admirable pages on Balzac, 
also about the moral corruption of money; 
his description of the Left Bank when it was 
given over not to Bohemia but to New Eng- 
land. Sufficient to say that all these sparkle. 
The pages on Turgenev—most underrated 
to-day of Russian masters—are beautiful as 
his analyses of Oblomov and The Golovlyov 
Family are lucid. He can sum up a failure in 
a just phrase, as when he says of Anatole 
France: ‘The great foot of Rabelais comes 
down upon the pretty pickle and leaves it 
looking flat.’’ 

{n fine, a splendid book for anyone who is 
willing to realise that the great novels were 
written by people who are a great deal more 
alive than the critical cadavers who attempt 
to assess them. It must not be forgotten that 
Mr. Pritchett is himself a creative writer of 
great gifts. He says here: ‘‘The English middle 
class, up to now, have lived in an expanding 
economy which has enabled people to be in- 
dependent where they could not be indulgent. 
If that economy becomes static or if it is put 
on the offensive, then a different tale will 
appear. The story of our money and our 
religion has yet to be written.”’ Any time 
you’re ready, Mr. Pritchett. 


Art 


Exhibition Notes 
by Louis Crombeke 


HE EXHIBITION OF BRITISH BOOK ILLUSTRA- 

tion held by the National Book League in 

Albemarle Street is a refreshing surprise 
and makes one realise with a jerk the very 
great capabilities of British artists when asked 
to do a job of work. Barnett Freedman steals 
the show with his skilful and’ imaginative 
auto-lithographs in six colours for Tolstoy’s 
War and Peace. I felt, on looking through the 
bound volumes of “‘progressives’’ which he 
has kindly lent for perusal, that here was the 
first really adequate reply to the French Illus- 
tration Exhibition of last year. His reactions 
to the great Russian novel are amazingly 
sympathetic and incidentally I recommend all 
art students to study these proofs—there is a 
great deal to be learned from them. 

Another triumph of illustration is Jan 
Lewitt’s and George Him’s The Little Red 
Engine. What delightful humanity of feeling! 
Children always respond to this quality by 
losing themselves completely in the picture and 
I think it would be safe to assume that these 
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pictures have already passed that acid test. 
Mervyn Peake’s Ride A Cock-Horse, although 
quite different in style, perhaps a little sinister 
for a child—has that same humanism which is 
certain to endear it to the young. 

One other name stands above the rest— 
He is represented by his illus- 


David Jones. 


From War and Peace 


trations to In Parenthesis, which he also wrote. 
Perhaps the Selection Committee did not 
choose his line engravings for The Ancient 
Mariner because they had recently been shown 
at the Tate Gallery by the Contemporary Art 
Society—in any case it is a pity, because they 
show him at his best. He is poetic but never 
“* precious. ’’ 

That brings 
me to a re- 
markable 
fact about 
‘this  exhibi- 
tion—the 
businesslike 
way in which 
some of the 
normally 
rather illegi- 
ble artists 
have com- 
ported them- 
selves when 
subjected to 
the disci- 
pline of ill- 
u Stration. 
John Piper in 
Brighton 
Aquatints has 
revived an 
old medium 
with com- 
pleteand solid 
SU eCe sss), 
though his 


YER o> 
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craving for originality in technique leads him 
into strange ways; the use of type as texture for 
the wall of a church is surely a desperate act! 
John Nash with his lithographs for Man and 
the Fields also achieves a cheerful solidity 
lacking in his paintings. I believe this is due 
to the work having a special stimulus given to 
it by its social value. 

It has been suggested that the framed 
picture, as an objet d’art, is on its way out. 
After making the rounds of the exhibitions of 
contemporary painting I am inclined to believe 
this—in spite of the good sales. The growth 
of that section of the public interested in and 
willing to buy pictures is merely symptomatic 
of far deeper changes taking place in the 
nation’s cultural outlook. As the years pass 
I feel confident that works such as those of 
Frances Hodgkins at the Lefevre Gallery will 
more and more fall short of what is expected in 
visual art; and she is one of our finest painters. 

By all conventionally accepted standards 
these drawings and paintings are successful 
to the point of genius: they are sensitive, 
original, decorative and delicate. They are 
also superficial, egotistical and even senti- 
mental—for instance the sketch of three 
children, which does not show that degree of 
sharp perception displayed in her arrange- 
ments of inanimate objects. 

Is it impossible to fully grasp the essence of 
our time in the form of a framed picture, or 


will it remain only to convey the wistful cries _ 


of lonely souls calling to each other of lemons, 


guitars and potted plants in a terrifying wilder- 


ness of machines, wars and trade unions? 


Reeords 


Reviewed by Thomas Sharp 


DECCA K1448-52. Braums: Symphony No. 3 
in F. 

F YOU CAN AFFORD TWO VERSIONS OF THE 

same symphony in successive months, here 

is the opportunity to compare the London 
Philharmonic Orchestra under Eduard van 
Beinum with the Boston Symphony version 
mentioned last month. A comparison is, in 
any case, inevitable. One is struck by the fact 
that Koussevitzky completes the work in four 
records (repeating the exposition of the first 
movement) whereas the Amsterdam con- 
ductor takes five records. It is mainly a 
matter of speeds, although some of the Decca 
sides are rather short. Van Beinum follows the 
accepted German tradition; the first movement 
is marked more by nobility than fire, and gains 
some clarity from it. The playing is very good 
throughout, and a little more care with the 
balance would have given us clarity in the inner 
parts. Point by point, the two versions leave 
only a question of taste to choose between 
them, brightness from Boston, gravity from 
Holland. 


COLUMBIA DX1307-9. Britten: 
People’s Guide to the Orchestra. 

The title of this work, recently played in 
London and Amsterdam under Eduard van 
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Young 


Beinum, should not mislead you into thinkin& 
this can be dismissed as a child’s piece. As 


Variations and Fugue on a Theme of Purcell it 


commands the respect it deserves. It was a 
happy idea for Benjamin Britten to compose 
this work as a guide to the orchestra, and 
although we are not given the running com- 
mentary which accompanies it in the film and 
at concerts, he will prove a clear guide. The 
recording and the playing (of the Liverpool 
Philharmonic under Dr. Malcolm Sargent) are 
both good, and the various tone-colours and 
mixing of tone-colours quite faithful. The 
work is interesting on musical grounds, and 
fascinating in its special purpose. If those 
who go to concerts will study it carefully, 
their enjoyment and appreciation of: the 
orchestra will be thereby increased. 


DECCA K1437-41. Dvorak: Concerto for 
Cello and Orchestra in B minor. 

After the recent issue of the Elgar Cello 
Concerto here is one of the few remaining 


‘ works for that instrument. (Incidentally, it is 


interesting to hear that Khachaturyan, after 
his successful concertos for violin and piano, 
has now completed the long-expected one for 
cello). The recording takes first place here 
for. honours. The London Philharmonic 
Orchestra conducted by Karl Rankl is satis- 
factory, though not as outstanding as in other 
recent publications. Maurice Gendron, the 
French solosist, has a good deal to recommend 
him. His tone is splendid throughout; his 
playing most effective in the lyrical passages, 
especially the slow movement. Only at the 


- moments of technical difficulty are we in any 


doubt as to whether he is yet in the master 
class. 


DECCA K1347-9. Srrauss: Don Juan. 

This symphonic poem of Richard Strauss 
has less orchestral glamour than Till Eulens- 
piegel, about a recording of which I wrote 
enthusiastically some little time ago. Perhaps 
Don Juan is more difficult to characterise in 
music than the ageless practical joker. But it 
is an excellent example of Strauss’s orchestral 
rhetoric. This recording, by the National 
Symphony Orchestra conducted by Sidney 
Beer does not add much to our appreciation 
of the work, for the playing lacks finish and 
the general ensemble leaves something to be 
desired. 


DECCA K1556-7. MENDELSSOHN: O Rest in 
the Lord: Woe Unto Them and Lord God o 
Abraham: It is Enough 

These four arias from Elijah are a modest 
reply to the Messiah recently issued. Kathleen 
Ferrier makes a splendid job of the contralto 
solos in which she is accompanied by the 
Boyd Neel String Orchestra. Her voice has 
splendid quality, her intonation is excellent, 
and she expresses the mood of the music in a 
highly sympathetic manner. Altogether, a 
fine recording.. Roy Henderson falls a little 
short of such excellence. His dramatisation 
of /t is Enough seems rather forced, as if he 
had thought but not felt it. The orchestra 
is in the charge of Charles Groves. Both 
records of these outstanding excerpts from 
Mendelssohn’s unequal oratorio are worth 
adding to your library. 


‘ 
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Music of 
Latin America 
NICOLAS SLONIMSKY 


The first complete account of the 
music of Latin America is divided 
into three sections: the first gives a 
general view of the Latin-American 
scene ; in the second, the music is 
described country by country, the 
composers and their works listed, 
and the characteristic rhythms 
discussed ; finally, there is a com- 
prehensive dictionary of composers, 
instruments, compositions, songs 
and dances. Illustrated with sixteen 
half-tone plates and many line 
drawings. 12s. 6d. net. 
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May we send you our Christmas Catalogue ? 
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POETRY 
Living in Time by Kathleen Raine. 6s. 
Aegean Islands and Other Poems 
by Bernard Spencer. 6s. 

The Soldier by Conrad Aiken. 4s 6d. 
The Way of Life According to 
Lao-tzu trans. by Witter Bynner. 4s. 6d. 
The Merry Ghosts by John Waller. 6s. 
Twenty Prose Poems of Baudelaire 
trans. by Michael Hamburger 5s. 
Selected Poems of Ronald Bottrall 
Introduction by Edith Sitweli. 4s 6d. 
Landscapes and Departures 
by Kathleen Nott. 6s. 


MISCELLANEOUS 
The ?L Yearbook of Jazz edited by 
Albert McCarthy. 8s 6d. 
Under a Glass Bell. Stories by Anais 
Nin. 10s. 
The Green Continent. South America 
by its leading writers. Edited by German 


Arciniegas. I 5s. 
Interval in Carolina. A novel by William 
Abrahams. 8s 6d. 
The Facts of Life. Prose by Pau! Good- 
man. 8s 6d. 


The Cosmological Eye by Henry Miller 
10s. 


Sunday After the War by Henry Miller 
10s. 
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New and secondhand Books on every 
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Stories Wanted 


We revise according to the Scientific 
System of fiction-writing and sub- 
mit to Editors on a I5 per cent. of 
sales basis: Unsuitable 
stories are returned with 
reasons for rejection 
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FRIEDRICH ENGELS 


This fundamental Marxist 
classic, the basis of Socia- 
list theory in philosophy, 


economics and _ natural 
science is once again 
available. 


Order your copy now from your 
bookseller or from the distributors 


Large Cr. 8vo. 364 pp. 8s. 6d. 


The 
History of 
the Civil War 
in the U.8.8.f. 


Edited by 


Maxim Gorki 
V. Molotov 
K. Voroshilov 
S. Kirov 

A. Zhdanov 
J. Stalin 


Demy 8vo leather, 650 pp. 15s. 


Distributors: 
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FRENCH-SPANISH 
GERMAN-ITALIAN 


Learned in Six Months by Pelman 
Method 


An Admiralty Interpreter writes: | found 
your Course most satisfactory, and, entirely 
without any other instruction whatever, | passed 
the Preliminary Examination for Interpreter in 
Spanish (under the Admiralty), obtaining over 
80 per cent. marks. (S.M. 188) 


This letter is typical of thousands re- 
ceived from readers who are learning 
‘anguages by the Pelman method, which 
is revolutionising language teaching. 
This wonderful method, which has now 
been used for over 25 years with such 
success, enables you to learn French in 
French, Spanish in Spanish, German in 
German, and Italian in Italian, without 
using a word of English. The method is 
so simple that even a child can under- 
stand it. Gramatical complexities are 
eliminated, and the whole of the instruc- 
tion is given through the post. 


Specially reduced fees for serving and ex- 
service members of His Majesty's Forces 


The Pelman method is explained in four 
little books, one for each language: 
French, Spanish, German, Italian 
(Also Courses in Afrikaans and Urdu). 
State which book you want and it will 
be sent to you by return, together with 
a specimen lesson, gratis and post free. 


PELMAN LANGUAGES INSTITUTE, 
159 Norfolk Mansions, 
Wigmore Street, London, W.| 


cITTLE MISS MISCHIEF 


Wise Mothers safeguard their 
children from the bogey of 
Bronchitis with POTTER’S 
ASTHMA REMEDY. Wonder- 
ful results in ASTHMA. 
WHOOPING COUGT, 
COLDS, vete 2/2: — 


POTTER & CLARKE LTD., Artillery Lane, London, E.) 
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Hartrampf’s Vocabularies is acclaimed 
by discriminating people the world over 
as the ‘greatest invention since the 
alphabet.’’ Eminent authors, play- 
wrights, business and professional men 
and women say it almost thinks for 
them and shapes their thoughts into 
brilliant, forceful language. 


The idea and Word Chart, which forms 
an integral part of this priceless work, 
leads you to the exact word you want— 
when you want it ; it gives an astonish- 
ing new mastery of words and ideas. 
Your thoughts are steered, as if by a 
mariner’s compass, into those amazing 
word channels that enable you to make 
your written and spoken words sparkle 
with brilliance, charm and power. 
Words and ideas leap into the mind— 
vitalize the message—grip the interest — 
sway—convince—compel. 

HARTRAMPF’S VOCABULARIES contains 
word groups that abound with synonyms, an- 
tonyms and relatives. This unique grouping 
facilitates word pictures that excel in literary 
splendour. Tiresome searches through the 
Dictionary for elusive words are things of the 


past when Hartrampf’s Vocabularies is by your 
side. 


GILBERT FRANKAU says: “ HARTRAMPF’S 
VOCABULARIES seems to me infinitely useful. To 
the amateur writer it should prove absolutely in- 
valuable, while to the professional, like myself, it 
is the best adjunct that | have so far discovered. 
Henceforward, it is not going to leave my desk.”’ 


Send Id. Stamp TODAY for a specimen of the 


Idea and Word Chart embodied in a descriptive 
brochure. 


PSYCHOLOGY PUBLISHING CO.,LTD. 


(DEPT. OT/HVI1) 


PSYCHOLOGY HOUSE, 
MARPLE, CHESHIRE 


Writing 
is a Trade 
—it must be learned 


Of course there may be ‘‘ Born Writers, ’” 
but even they require training. 


Writing is a trade. An engineer starts 
at the bench, the doctor in the lecture 
room. So to be a competent and suc- 
cessful writer you must go to school. 


Let practical journalists teach you in 
a personal and understanding way by 
post. Write to the London School of 
Journalism (the only School under the 
patronage of the leading newspaper 
proprietors) about its various courses— 
Journalism, Free Lance, Short Story, 
Poetry, Radio Plays etc. Enquire also 
about the new Course in English Litera- 
ture specially written for the School by 
L. A. G. STRONG. 


Under the patronage of the Rt. Hon. 
Lord Camrose, Sir Frank Newnes, Bt., 
Sir George Sutton, Bt., Sir Philip Gibbs, 
K.B.E., Sir Ernest Benn, Bt., Sir New- 
man Flower, Dr. C. E. M. Joad, M.A., 
D.Litt. Reduced fees. Free Book from 
O.T., London School of Journalism, 
57, Gordon Square, London, W.C.1. 
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ine 


: 


OCAINE, morphine, digitalis, strych- 

nine and many other potent poisons 
... all death-dealing drugs yet, in proper 
dosage, invaluable for the relief of suffering, 
are locked away in the pharmacy’s Poison 
Cupboard. Only a registered chemist is 
entitled to keep the key. His is the responsi- 
bility of safeguarding society in this 
and other ways from the abuse of these 
drugs—a responsibility that his record of 
public service well justifies. All of us rely 
on the chemist, and his advice is always 


sound. 
Te 


PAS 


Ask his opinion of 


buthym 


TOOTH 
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